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For 29 years, the popular pocket reference book of thousands 
of life insurance salesmen, The Spectator LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF was entirely reconstructed last year. So spontaneous 
was its reception that it went to the presses a second time within 
ten days. And here is the reason, as one Toledo general agent 
wrote: “This is my third order, occasioned by many ‘dyed in the 
wool’ adherents of other publications switching to The Spectator 
LIFE AGENTS BRIEF this year.” And many thousands 
more life underwriters have switched to The Spectator LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF for 1938. Completely remodeled in 1937, 
the new 1938 edition will continue to set the pace with distinc- 
tive new features—over 700 pages of them—many exclusive. 
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SOME FEATURES 


Entire contents shown on alphabetical arrangement by 
companies. 

Policy provisions, underwriting practices (156 com. 
panies). 

Premium rates—all ages, 2600 policies in all—including 
detailed policy descriptions. 

CASH VALUES for twice as many policies—including 
values at retirement ages 55, 60, and 65. 

Unusually broad treatment of 1938 dividend schedules, 
ten and twenty year NET COST SUMMARIES and 
actual DIVIDEND HISTORIES for ten and twenty 
years. 

TERM DIVIDENDS—No other publication begins to 
approach the LIFE AGENTS BRIEF in this impor- 
tant respect. 


Exact SETTLEMENT OPTIONS by companies. 


JUVENILE ORDINARY FEATURES 


Description of juvenile, child’s and educational endow. 
ment policies showing rates, policy provisions, graded 
benefits, when in full benefit, etc. THE LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF IS THE ONLY PUBLICATION 
OF ITS KIND GIVING ANY ‘TREATMENT 
WHATEVER TO THE GROWING FIELD OF 
JUVENILE ORDINARY INSURANCE. 

INTERMEDIATE and MONTHLY PREMIUM 
RATES for all companies writing this type of policy 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Over sixty-five compact pages of industrial data — three 
times as much as one other similar publication, and 
six times as much as still another similar publication 
—adult benefits, policy descriptions, infantile tables 
and special industrial contracts. 

COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL AND OPERATING 
RESULTS for a period of years for all companies— 
actual and expected mortality history, rates of in- 
terest earned, rates of interest payable on dividends 
left to accumulate and under settlement options. 

Description of the FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—showing unusually complete explanation of 
benefits and taxes with complete tables on monthly 
old age benefits, benefits payable for death before 
attained age 65 and taxes levied on employees. 


AND 
I'wenty-one other distinctive features—many not found 
in any similar publication. 
Order NOW from your general agent or manager or 
from us direct. 


DELIVERY BEFORE MARCH 31 


Address: 


The Spectator 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pe. 
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Good—But Not Enough 


HREE steps, each outstandingly progressive, are revealed in 

the plans of the Committee for Life Insurance Education, 

which is charged with the responsibility of delivering the 
“Annual Message of Life Insurance” to the American people. 
Each innovation enhances public conception of the life insurance 
ideal. First there is the change to the new designation. The 
activity is thus removed from the realm of “Weeks,” of which 
more than one hundred currently are crowded into our fifty-two- 
week year. The second de-emphasizes intensified soliciting dur- 
ing its few days of concentrated advertising of life insurance. 
So are eliminated the “treasure hunt” aspects suggested in former 
years when a single prospect might receive calls and specially 
prepared sales literature from twelve agents in a single day. The 
final modification gives impetus to the long discussed movement 
to contact colleges and universities. This is the first actual com- 
prehensive effort made as an institution to cultivate a better 
understanding between seats of learning and life insurance. The 
committee through its prospectus states that a major problem 
which confronts companies in their ambition to recruit from col- 
lege graduates is the attitude toward insurance of college place- 
ment officers. To these men the committee is now centering an 
endeavor to give a clearer picture of the opportunities in life 
underwriting. 


This program harmonizes well with a proposal by President 
O. Sam Cummings, of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He suggests that a public relations division of all the 
companies be initiated. Both are in keeping with the recom- 
mendations for a national employment research made in this 
column on April 29, 1937, except that that of Mr. Cummings is 
aimed primarily at another objective, and that the college contact 
idea of the present committee does not go far enough. Neither 
the committee nor Mr. Cummings take into account the 
needs for trained men in all branches of life insurance, nor do 
they attempt to offer any assurance to the undergraduate that he 
will find acceptable employment in the field of his choice. 


The Spectator advocated a fact-finding, informative, central 

agency for all business in the furtherance of considered national 
planning in our educational structure, and it pointed out that the 
trade association would be the natural foundation for such a 
common organization. The insurance business because it has a 
major problem to be solved, would take a leading part. We said 
in part: 
“In the insurance business, where trained minds are decidedly to be 
desired, thousands. of new employees are annually required. No program 
has ever been attempted which would permit companies to form a com- 
prehensive agency through which to recruit trained young men and women 
desirous of making underwriting their life work. An adequate registration 
bureau with adequate facilities for selecting high school and college grad- 
uates, properly trained, into which every insurance company might have 
access, would undoubtedly have a great influence in removing currently 
unfavorable conditions in this respect and would supply the insuring 
public with the higher standard of underwriting and insurance service 
that is the aim of all companies.” 


Under this more elaborate plan of cooperation with colleges, 
much of the present unfavorable attitude of placement officers 
would be removed and the students themselves would be expected 
to seek careers in an industry so sanely and efficiently managed. 
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sent a new idea, but rather to coordinate a lot of old 

ideas into a definite project. In discussing the new 
colored preacher, Rastus objected to his fitness for the job 
by saying: “Sho—he do argufy and he do sputify, but he 
don’t show wherein.” 

In this coordination of ideas the purpose is to show 
“wherein”; to furnish a track for our many trains of ideas; 
to furnish a power line and machine to transmit our ideas 
and convert them into light, heat and power. 


T:: E purpose of this composition is not so much to pre- 


teal - * 


ORGANIZATION 


What volumes have been written on organization. But 
how many managers are successful? And how many home 
offices have a technique to offer and a method of checking 
effort and results? 

In this discussion of organization it is assumed that 
there is little difference in selling life insurance to the 
prospective policyholder and selling the life insurance busi- 
ness to a prospective agent. Let us examine the funda- 
mentals. 


COMPARE THE FUNDAMENTAL OF SELLING 
A. The Policy 


Conservation begins with prospecting. 
Leads from a poor source supply poor business. 


Prospecting in higher brackets means larger policies and better per- 
sistency. 


Chronic lapsers. The man who fails to pay renewals is a poor prospect. 
Suspects must be sifted to find prospects. 
A prospect is a person who has a problem, can and wishes to solve it. 


Prospecting is from 50%, to 90% the job. A good salesman is a good 
prospector. 


Time control is essential. The agent must have self-discipline. 


B. The Agent 


Conservation begins with prospecting. 
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GETTING! 


Part one of a series of 
two articles on today’s 
outstanding problem in 
the field of agency 
management 


GrabDy V. Fort 


General Agent, Equitable Life of lowa 


Leads from a poor source supply poor salesmen. 


Prospecting in higher brackets means bigger men who stay longer in 


the business. 


A man who has failed in other occupations generally fails in life 


underwriting. 


Suspects must be sifted to find prospects. 


A prospect is one who must make a change and has courage and will 


to do it. 


A good organization man is a good prospector. 


The manager or organizer must have self-discipline or time control. 


In view of this more than accidental similarity, don’t you agree 
that a need for a specific technique is indicated? 


So parallel are life insurance selling and the precess of 
obtaining new organization that we list them side by side. 
Assuming that a prospective agent has been found—the 
technique of selling him the business compares well with 


ordinary selling technique. 


SELLING BUSINESS AND SELLING POLICY 


ORGANIZATION SALES 


Approach 


Introduction from a friend, an at- 
tention-getting question, etc. 


Motivation 


A change must be made. Present 
job inadequate. Removal of ob- 
jections. 


Qualification 


If manager can show prospect 
that he could succeed, he would 
be interested. 


Plan 


Compare new work with old. 
Show how it works, how it is 
done. Show opportunity ahead. 


Close 


Human interest story—what simi- 
lar men have done. 


INSURANCE SALES 


Approach 


Introduction of friend, an atten- 
tion-getting question, etc. 


Motivation 
Something must be done. 
plan inadequate. 
come by wants. 


Present 
Objections over- 


Qualification 


If plan is okay—prospect could 
save $25.00 per month additional. 


Plan 
Compare agent's plan with usual 
savings. Show how it works. 


Show plan fits needs. 


Close 


Human interest story —that is, 
life insurance in action. 


Does not this continued similarity indicate the need of a similar 


technique? 
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THEM AND GETTING 


THEM STARTED 


If the technique of selling a man the business follows 
closely the plan of selling insurance, then we should be able 
to set up definite plans and technique for getting the job 
done. 

With this in mind, we will attempt to translate theory 
into a plan and technique. 

For this purpose, we will then discuss and plan indi- 
vidually for the following: Time Control—Prospecting— 
Selling Technique. 


TIME CONTROL 


How many suspects must you get and sift in order to 
obtain one prospect? 

How many prospects must you obtain in order to get one 
agent? 

How many prospects do you get per center of influence? 
Do you know? Do you have any system for knowing? 
Isn’t it important to know? 

If you wish to contract ten agents next year, do you 
know just what efforts will be required? 

Do you have a definite technique and control system for 
your district managers? Unless you have a control system, 
you cannot know what they are doing or how efficiently 
they are working. Isn’t that true? 

Isn’t TIME CONTROL (and prospecting) as important 
to the manager as it is to the agent? 

Shouldn’t something be done about it? 

For the reasons suggested in the preceding page, we are 
presenting a Time Control form. This is just a suggestion. 


The publishers consider the ac- 
companying study of the subject 
of recruiting and training new 
agents, with its analogous treat- 
ment of the job of selling, to be 
of unique importance. If a suffi- 
cient demand is evinced it will 
be made available in pamphlet 
form 


Make up a plan to fit your needs. But be sure to include 
certain information. 

1. List of sources of prospects and suspects (centers of 
influence), showing occupation and influence. 

2. Show dates and number of times contacted with the 
type of contact, whether luncheon, golf or office interview. 

3. Show results of each time contacted so as to show 
whether profitable or not. 

4. Show dates and occasions (under remarks) when cen- 











ter of influence was used to help sell a prospect on the 
business. 

Even though prospects are often obtained by cold canvass, 
prestige with the prospect can best be amplified by third 
party recommendation. 


TIME CONTROL FORM 


(Center of Influence) 


Dates and 
Name Occupation Types of Results Remarks 
Address Contacts | 

Dee, John | President | ‘4-1-36 Lunch N.G. 7-1-36 Wrote 
Chicago, Ill. So. Utilities §-1-36 Lunch Progress letters to 

Corp. 6-1-36 Golf Nelsen and Nelson and 

Groff Groff 
* * * 


TIME CONTROL—SUMMARY 


(Center of Influence) 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nev. Dec. Total 





FACTORS 
Average number of suspects per Center of Influence for year 
Average number of prospects per Center of Influence for year 
Actual contacts per Center of Influence for year——— 

Number of contacts required to obtain one Agent 














Center of Influence grade (occupational) A B——_ C—__ 
Where is improvement needed? 
* * * 
PROSPECTING FORM 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 


Sources of Prospects Sources of Prospects 


Policyholders Life Insurance Salesmen 
Friends and acquaintances Centers of influence 
Observation Observation 


Ouality of Prospects 


Lower bracket leads 
Results—1000 Policy salesmen 
Upper bracket leads 
Results—salesmen in upper 
brackets 
Personality Traits of Prospect 


Play-boy leads 
Results—no bond 

High character leads 
High character salesmen 


Ouwality of Prospects 


Lewer bracket leads 

Results—1000 applications 

Upper bracket leads 
Ite—larger cases 


Personality Traits of Prospect 


Play-boy leads 
Results—substandard 
High character leads 
Standard policies 


The man through whom you prospect will probably recommend a 
man similar to himself. Examine your records and see if this is not 
true. But, to be sure you are prospecting in the right brackets, 
analyze yourself once per year. An example follows on the next page. 


If prospecting is from 50% to 90% of the job of selling life 
insurance, then prospecting must be a big factor in selling the 
business to future agents. ; 
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IT’S ALL PROSPECTING AND SELLING TO HIM 





GRADUATE of Northwestern University in 1918, 
A Grady V. Fort embarked upon his career as science 

instructor in Nebraska City, Neb., high schools. Later 
a chamber of commerce secretary, he switched to life 
insurance with the Equitable of lowa and early made a 
name for himself as a personal producer. He was called 
to the home office and met with similar success in all 
branches of recruiting and training and similar super- 
visery work. He is now general agent for the same com- 


pany in Des Moines. 








PROSPECTING 
Analysis 


Do not list agents contracted. That is a matter of selling. List all 
prospects. 


Get at the quality of your prospects. List them by name. 


GRADE A—Has plenty of ability. Has friends in upper brackets. Is 
sales type. 


GRADE B—Has fair ability. Has friends in middle brackets. Is sales 
type. 


GRADE C—Has failed in business—or has friends in lower brackets— 
or is not sales type. 


7 
| ! 


| Grade | 
Name Occupation) Grade | of one Hashes Now whe are making 
| | givi | Reserve? | Empleyed?) $200 per month 
| Lead | income er mere? 
| | Remarks 


|Hew many people 
does he know 





Fer Year GradeA Grade B Grade C 








cons 


prob 
low- 





SELLING TECHNIQUE 


No man can be interested in the life insurance business 
until four things are established: 


1. He must be convinced that he should make a change. 

2. He must have objections to the business removed be- 
fore he can be interested. 

8. He must see life insurance selling demonstrated and 
interpret that selling in his own life as something he can do. 

4. He must have confidence primarily in the manager, 
secondarily in the company and agency. 

Since there are four important objectives to be accom- 
plished, there should be a standard technique and a record 
showing the progress of the technique. This technique 
should include the use of Lead Letters, third party recom- 
mendation and a standard follow-up. For this reason, the 
back of each prospective agent’s card should record the 
following information: 


1. FIRST CALL 


a. Must make change. 
b. Must not wait until too old. 
c. Arrange for home appointment. 


2. LEAD LETTER No. 1 
FIRST INTERVIEW 


a. Removal of objections 
b. Show prospect he is qualified. 


4. LEAD LETTER No. 2 
PRESTIGE BUILDING 
a. Center of Influence 
6. LEAD LETTER No. 3 
SECOND INTERVIEW 
a. How itis done. (Life situations and remedies. ) 
b. How to get started. (Time control and prospecting.) 
c. Demonstration of package selling. 


d. Opportunities. How much can be made. 
e. What others have done. 


& CONTRACT IF POSSIBLE 
%’. LEAD LETTER No. 4 (If necessary) 
10. LETTER No. 5 


Date 


Date 


oe) 


Date 


Date 


Recommendation. 


Date 


Date 


FIRST CALL 


The chances are that you and he are strangers. He has 
not yet obtained confidence in you. Moreover any perma- 
nent change should include his wife’s approval. Therefore, 
the first and most important objective is a home interview. 

In order to obtain this there must be a reason for this 
interview. By question, picture, or example, the prospect 
must first be brought to say that he does not have an oppor- 
tunity in his present occupation. He must believe that he 
should make a change and that change before he is too old. 

Therefore, before he makes up his mind in favor of or 
against our proposition, he should consider the matter from 
both angles. If he must make a change, he should at least 
consider the matter.* 

The valuable objectives of the first call are to fix the 
problem of the future and to obtain the interview. A fol- 
low-up by Lead Letter No. 1 sustains the momentum. 


Lead Letter No. 1 
Mr. John Doe, 


Syracuse, New York. 
Dear Mr. Doe: 


Some day in the not too distant future you are going to meet an old 
man coming down the road. That meeting will be inescapable. You 
tan not dodge around the corner saying to yourself, “I will not meet 
the old codger.”” You must meet that man face to face. WHAT KIND 
OF A MAN WILL YOU MEET? 

Does your present occupation offer you a chance for success? Does 
Your present occupation offer you the opportunity to earn the income 
you are entitled to and to make provision for your family and for your 
own old age in the way that you would like to do it? Shouldn't you 
make a change before you are too old? Isn't it high time that you 
should look about for the occupation for which you are best fitted and 
that occupation which offers you the greatest security for your family 
and for your old age? 

It is because of this imminent question that I am looking forward 
te a conference with you. 

May I make this point clear, Mr. Doe. We are not interested in con- 


“Experience has demonstrated that it is of tremendous advan- 
tage to the Manager to not reveal his occupation until he has a 
commitment from the Prospect that he must make a change. 


tracting any men until we are certain that they will succeed. You 

may be certain that in this conference we are going to place all of the 

cards on the table, face up. Whatever the outcome of our conferences may 

be, I am sure that they will be valuable to you; that you will get a new 

vision of your abilities and where they might lead you toward success. 
Yours truly, 


FIRST INTERVIEW 


First of all, we must remove any resistance. What are 
his objections? They are always the same. Do not ask 
him what they are. Rather tell him about some other man’s 
objections and how you answered them. Write them down. 
Ask him if he agrees with you after each point is covered. 


OBJECTIONS 


No. 1. Too Many Failures 


Frankly admit that 20 per cent of salesmen write 80 per 
cent of the business. Have him name a failure. Show him 
that that man was a failure before he entered the business. 
Compare the business with the grocer, the doctor, the 
lawyer, etc. Show him that the failures are the men and 
not the business. Seventy per cent of all business men fail 
at some time. 


No. 2. Too Many Salesmen 


Frankly admit that there are many, but not half the 
crowded competition there is with oil stations, grocers, law- 
yers, doctors, clothiers, etc., etc. Give him a statement as 
to the number of times per year you have competition. 
Show him that competition is with automobiles, radios, etc., 
but particularly with himself. Show him that the number 
of life insurance salesmen is decreasing while other lines 
are increasng. 


No. 3. Commission Basis 


Ask him if he would not have made more in his present 
work on a commission basis. Show him that in his present 
job he is making more money for his employer than his 
salary or he would not be on the payroll. Ask him if he 
would not like to have no limit as to peak of income. Show 
him, that by working all week and as a result one man is 
sold on saving $2.50 per week, his income, first year, would 
be over $3,000—tenth year over $5,000. 


No. 4. 1 Am Not Qualified 


Show him the qualities of a salesman. Get him to say 
“Yes.” There are many questions which indicate sales 
ability. These are so important that they are listed sepa- 
rately on the next page. 

Do not just ask questions. Translate these questions 
into actual life experiences. For instances, “Do you like 
people?” Translation; Supposing you were at a dance, Mr. 
Doe, and you noticed a new couple in the club. Would you 
make it a point to meet them and exchange dances? If 
you saw them next day on the street, would you make it 
a point to stop and visit?” You will be astounded at the 
clear picture you get of your prospect. 


Personality Traits 


Do you believe in life insurance? 
Do you like to meet strangers? 
Are you patient? 
Are you a hard worker? 
Are you imaginative? 
Are you inclined to work in “spurts”? 
Are you emotional? (Do you even wipe your eyes at the 
movies?) 
Do you dislike facts and figures? 
In a group discussion are you prone to “hawe your say’’? 
Do you dislike details? 
Are you honest? 
Are you a good loser? 
Are you loyal to good things? 
Are you healthy? 
Can you speak comfortably to an audience? 
(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Peace and Economy 

About three weeks before Hitler’s 
legions marched into Austria, throw- 
ing the world into a state of conster- 
nation not equalled since August of 
1914, G. Robley Mackay, assistant 
treasurer of the Sun Life of Canada, 
Montreal, addressed the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion, then in session at its mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago. 

Of course, events of the past two 
years throughout the world have been 
of a nature to cause all thoughtful 
men to give heed to the possible con- 
sequences of another outbreak of gen- 
eral warfare, particularly in regard 
to the effect of their own business 
welfare, but since the delivery of this 
talk developments in Europe have 
given added timeliness to Mr. Mack- 
ay’s well considered views. 

Breaking of world peace would 
affect all securities of life insurance 
companies, G. Robley Mackay. The 
safety of investments of American 
and Canadian life companies depends 
on successful cooperation of the two 
great democratic peoples working to- 
ward a better world economy. In- 
vestment plans must be laid far 
ahead, and to maintain perspective, 
the investment official’s interest must 
extend world-wide. 


What Is Ahead? 


“What has destiny in store for our 
two democracies in the years imme- 
diately ahead?” he asked. “‘While the 
nations of the world have been drift- 
ing under the fear of war towards a 
greater degree of self-sufficiency, your 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
has been working to break this world 
dead-lock by a determined effort to 
revive world trade. Mr. Hull has con- 
cluded a long list of worthwhile 
treaties and is now looking forward 
hopefully to the consummation of an 
Anglo-American pact. 

“Thoughtful people in the United 
States, Great Britain and the Do- 
minions are devoting their energies 
toward the bringing about of this 
important treaty. They realize that 
this treaty in itself is but the fore- 
runner of a new attack on world prob- 
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lems. The United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations to- 
gether comprise over one-third of the 
world’s population and probably well 
over half the world’s physical re- 
sources. If they can iron out their 
differences and improve their eco- 
nomic relationship, then they will be 
able to face the solution of the world’s 
difficulties from a common vantage 
point.” 
2 = 


It Works In Great Britain 

Two great economic changes, Mr. 
Mackay said, are that labor no longer 
is treated as a commodity, and that 
government will continue to exercise 
some measure of control over indus- 
try and business. These changes have 
been working out for several years 
in Great Britain, but over there it is 
believed the United States is trying 
to put them in effect in too short a 
period of time. 

A factor which he believes may not 
be given sufficient weight in this coun- 
try is the effect of falling stock mar- 
kets on general business. The decline 
of about 24 billions in values on the 
New York Stock Exchange between 
March, 1937, and Jan. 1, 1938, surely, 
he said, left hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders poorer and thus disin- 
clined to spend money for new cars, 
new homes, travel, luxuries, and all 
items important to general business 
which are in excess over the necessary 
living requirements of today. 

Investment managers, he said, are 
beginning to realize that it will be 
difficult for the world to break away 
from a policy of keeping interest rates 
low. 

a 


Low Interest Rates 


“The terrific growth of debts of all 
kinds, embracing the cost of the great- 
est war and the greatest depression 
in all history,” Mr. Mackay said, “and 
continuing to embrace the cost of 
armaments and social security, must 
surely mean that the important gov- 
ernments will do all in their power 
to keep interest rates relatively low 
indefinitely.” However, he believes 
there will be periods when lack of 
confidence and fear will drive securi- 


ties down and increase return on them 
at the lower prices. It is possible by 
studying inequalities of markets to 
profit by short-range fluctuations, bit 
this is a specialized, technical branch 
of the investment activity. A patient 
watcher, he said, can invest in the 
valleys and abstain from buying on 
the peaks. 
a 7” 


Common Practice 

The life companies, however, must 
turn their money over. Mr. Mackay 
said study of British life companies’ 
investment methods shows they tend 
to keep their funds more fully em- 
ployed than do American and Ca- 
nadian companies. Generally they 
ignore the short-term market. Their 
policy is to buy for satisfactory yield 
on their books rather than attempt to 
gage trend of interest rates. They 
ignore low-yield, short-term govern- 
ment paper. American 
tend to hold about double the cash as 
compared to Canadian companies, and 
cash in British companies usually is 
less than 1 per cent of assets. British 
companies are not restricted by law 
in choice of investments. Practically 
all companies there invest in common 
stocks or “ordinary shares,” two com- 


companies 


panies having over 20 per cent so 
invested. 

But outstanding in the British prac- 
tice is diversification. They prefer to 
place comparatively small amounts in 
any one investment, and not to 
acquire a preponderant investment in 
any one field. Security of principal 
is the bed-rock rule of life companies 
in all countries. 


U. S. Has The Answer 


Mr. Mackay concluded that an ac- 
tive investment policy is desirable, 
but not necessarily embracing specu- 
lation in the popular use of the word. 
He urged constant study of the port- 
folio for opportunities to profit and 
improve investments. A small com- 
pany, he said, appears to have an 
especially good opportunity in these 
days of narrow markets, as it is much 
easier to dispose of a $25,000 block 
than to liquidate a million dollar in- 
vestment. 

The United States today, Mr. Mac- 
kay said, more than any other nation 
holds the key to further world re- 
covery. Europeans and the British 
were shocked that the United States, 
which lagged behind Great Britain in 
commencing internal recovery, had 
arrested world progress by suffering 
a business recession whose extent is 
difficult even now to gage. Econ- 
omists overseas are of the opinion that 
unless this country gets out of the 
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rut before the end of the first half 
year it will be difficult to prevent 
Great Britain from going into a re- 
cession which might prove serious to 
the world. This country greatly in- 
fluences world commodity prices. 
Most economists feel, Mr. Mackay 
said, that commodity prices must rise 
if further progress is to be made. 


Annual Message 

As noted in this week’s leading edi- 
torial on page 5, major changes have 
been made by the committee in charge 
of what was formerly known as Life 
Insurance Week—and before that, as 
Life Insurance Day of Thrift Week 
—and the changes reflect the progress 
that is natural in a movement less 
than ten years old. It really does 
seem, however, that the forthcoming 
observance of the initial Annual Mes- 
sage of Life Insurance, week of May 
9-14, has taken a seven-league stride 
this year. 

In addition to the features men- 
tioned editorially, there will be a 
series of radio broadcasts, a four- 
part radio drama based on life insur- 
ance, a national high school essay 
contest, and all the other incidental 
material necessary to the successful 
emphasis of the occasion. It is fortu- 
nate for the good of the effort that 
emphasis has been taken off of the 
actual job of concentrated selling and 
also that the good effects of this in- 
stitutional movement will be spread 
over a longer period of time. 


* * * 


Public Relations 


The main strength of the campaign 
will naturally center around its pub- 
lie relations work. In this direction, 
the committee has an impressive out- 
line of activity which is summarized 
in three fields. These are: 

Newspaper Publicity. Starting with 
news stories on life insurance in 1937 
in the year-end business reviews, a 
continuous stream of publicity stories 
is going to daily and weekly news- 
papers and to the various press as- 
sociations. These stories are being 
supplemented by a life insurance 
“column” which is being offered to 
the leading newspapers throughout 
the country. The newspaper pub- 
licity schedule calls for weekly re- 
leases until the latter part of April 
when it will be increased, depending 
upon acceptance by the editors. 

Magazine Articles. The publicity 
committee is contacting the editorial 
departments of the leading general, 
home and business magazines, dis- 
cussing with them the place of life 
insurance in the economic and social 








THREE POINT PROGRAM OF CORRECTION 


hires outstanding weaknesses in life insurance management were discussed by 

James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life of New York, before the Los Anqeles 
Managers Association last week. In summary, they were: lapsations, agency turnover, 
and poor prospecting. By way of correction, he offered a three point program for 
the consideration of those concerned with the problem, as follows: 

“First: That throughout the entire business we should lessen the emphasis on volume 
of new business. After all, the sale of a new policy is a meaningless gesture so far as 
the purchaser is concerned if that policy is not carried long enough for it to serve the 
purpose for which it was purchased. Emphasis on volume means high pressure selling 
methods. High pressure selling methods mean lapses. The time ought soon to be 
past when a life insurance sale is urged on the ground that the agent needs the 
business or wants to win a button or take a trip. 

"Second: That we begin to place the emphasis not on the number of calls made by 
the agent in the field, but on the fact that every interview is soundly conceived and 
intelligently carried through. Before any interview is initiated, the question should be 
asked, ‘What problem does the prospect have that life insurance will solve?’ And the 
interview should be based on a definile proposal for the solution of that problem. 

"Third: That no man be brought into the selling end of the life insurance business 
unless it is the genuine conviction of the general agent or manager that he has a 
reasonable chance for success and unless the general agent or manager is in a position 
to give him adequate supervision and training." 








structure of this country and em- 
phasizing to these editors the reader 
interest in the subject of life insur- 
ance and suggesting articles on life 
insurance to appear in these maga- 
zines through the year. 

Editor & Publisher Series. Last 
year, Editor & Publisher, the trade 
journal of editors and writers in the 
newspaper and magazine fields, was 
used to interpret the institution of 
life insurance to those responsible 
for editorial comment and who there- 
fore influence public opinion. Because 
of the amount of careless criticism 
and misinformation about life insur- 
ance which has appeared in the pub- 
lic press, this series of six full-page 
advertisements running from Febru- 
ary through May, in addition to ex- 
plaining the record of life insurance, 
will emphasize the importance of the 
American agency system in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance. 


National Essay Contest 

Last year, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters cooperated with 
the Life Insurance Week committee 
in conducting a high school essay con- 
test in which prizes were awarded for 
the best letters and essays on the 
subject of life insurance. During the 
period of the contest, a quarter of a 
million booklets prepared by the com- 
mittee were distributed to high school 
students and evidence points to the 
fact that life insurance was the sub- 
ject of discussion in several hun- 
dred thousand homes in this country 
throughout that period. 


Newspaper Advertising 

As in previous years, newspapers 
will carry the major part of the space 
advertising during the week of May 
9th. Advertisements will appear in 
about 700 newspapers in approxi- 


mately 400 key cities and towns. Four 
advertisements have been prepared, 
the number of advertisements pub- 
lished in a particular city and town 
being dependent upon the population. 
In most cities having more than one 
newspaper, an advertisement will ap- 
pear in each newspaper. A complete 
list of cities and publication dates 
will be sent to you when the schedule 
has been prepared. 


The Post “Spread” 


For the first time, a national mag- 
azine has been included in the adver- 
tising program. A double page spread 
will appear in the May 14th issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. This will 
have the characteristics of an edi- 
torial article rather than of a display 
advertisement. 

There will be only one poster this 
year, this being an easel display size 
16” x 18”, in two colors. This poster, 
suitable for window and _ counter 
display, will be furnished without 
charge in a quantity to permit send- 
ing a copy to each agency with a few 
additional. The major distribution 
will be through the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


Supplementary Material 


The committee has stated that the 
money contributed by the cooperating 
companies should be used almost 
wholly for advertising and publicity 
and therefore has reduced to a very 
large extent the supplementary pro- 
motional material. Instead of the 
printed speech booklet of last year, 
there will be a limited, number of sug- 
gested speeches made available in 
mimeographed form. The stickers 
and blotters distributed in previous 
years by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have also been 
eliminated. 
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Life Agents Brief, with Complete 
1928 Data for All Companies, Issued 


Copies of the 1938 Life Agents 
Brief, published by The Spectator, 
went on sale today (March 31). It 
continues all the many new features 
that went to make up the completely 
revised 1937 edition which was so 
enthusiastically received that a second 
large printing was required to ac- 
commodate new and repeat orders. 

The Life Agents Brief, is in its 
main section, arranged by companies 
in such a way that the entire story 
of an individual company—provisions, 
rates, dividends, etc.,—runs consecu- 
tively. The exhibits starts each com- 
pany with a page summary of policy 
provisions. These provisions are 
given for the special policies of the 
company as well as for the standard 
policies. They are concise, simple and 
complete. 

A presentation of premium rates 
follows the policy provisions. These 
rates cover a minimum of 14 policies 
for each company and include a 
description of the benefits guaranteed 
under the various policies. Factors 
are given for computing monthly, 
quarterly and semi-annual premiums. 

Cash values are shown in the Brief 
on from four to six policies at quin- 
quennial ages of issue. These values 
are shown at the end of the second 
to tenth years, inclusive, and at the 
end of the fifteenth and twentieth 
years. 

In order that the prospect may 
readily be given an approximate pic- 
ture of annuities available at retire- 
ment ages, the Life Agents Brief 
shows cash values at attained ages 
55, 60 and 65. This feature is shown 
for all policies on which cash values 
are exhibited. Where the policies fea- 
tured by the company are of the re- 
tirement income or endowment type, 
the maturity value at the age of ma- 
turity is shown. 


Dividends 


The dividend exhibit in the 1938 
Life Agents Brief is the most com- 
plete and exhaustive ever produced 
for a manual of this size. It is of 
unusual distinction in that it is a pre- 
sentation of life insurance from the 
angle of continuing and permanent 
protection. The dividend illustrations 
for participating companies in the 
Life Agents Brief give the compiete 
story of what life insurance will do 
for the policyholder who keeps it in 
force. 

Dividends are exhibited in the usual 
manner for twenty years with net cost 
at the end of ten and twenty years. 
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An illustration of dividend accumu- 
lations at the end of twenty years, if 
they are allowed to remain with the 
company at current interest, then fol- 
lows. The comparison thus given is 
a strong inducement for the policy- 
holder to allow dividends to accumu- 
late rather than withdraw them. 

Immediately following is the amount 
of life insurance purchaseable by divi- 
dend additions. 

Continuing the thought of perma- 
nent protection, this exhibit goes on 
to show the number of years required 
to pay up the policy on the basis of 
the current dividend scale and for the 
convenience of the agent and the pros- 
pect also shows what the attained age 
will be at that time. This enables the 
agent to tell the prospect when he will 
be relieved of paying premiums for 
his life insurance (although such life 
insurance will remain in force, at op- 
tion, until he dies) and the cash value 
of the policy at that time. 


Aids Conservation 


There follows the number of years 
required to mature the policy as an 
endowment for $1,000 of cash pro- 
ceeds, and the annuity available for 
ten and twenty years and for life for 
both male and female. 

The effect of this method of hand- 
ling current dividend scales is to avoid 
stressing net cost at the end of ten 
or twenty years and emphasizes, 
rather, the long term point of view. 
It incorporates a sales presentation 
that not only helps the agent sell, but 
helps him to keep the policy sold. 

Complete settlement options for 25 
of the larger life insurance companies 
are also exhibited in the Life Agents 
Brief. In addition, disability and 
double indemnity rates are shown for 
at least 12 policies at all ages of issue 
for all companies. 

Following the main section are sec- 
tions devoted to the presentation of 
annuities and industrial, infantile and 
intermediate business. In addition to 
settlement options there are shown 
various miscellaneous options. There 
is also a section showing the financial 
standing of the companies. 

The section devoted to industrial, 
infantile and intermediate business 
covers almost one hundred pages and 
gives more information on more com- 
panies than will be found in any simi- 
lar publication. Because of the rapid- 
ly growing interest in juvenile and 
educational endowment contracts, this 
section of the Life Agents Brief has 








— 


THE BRIEF SHOWS COMPLETE 
1938 DATA 


LL the data in the 1938 Life 
Agents Brief is strictly up to 
date. Throughout the book !938 
revisions on dividends and other 
data are shown including the ex- 
hibit of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, whose final fig- 
ures were not available to any pub. 
lisher until March 25. Your copy 
of the Life Agents Brief is com- 
plete. There are no corrected 
pages “to come”. 








been enlarged in order to give more 
complete exhibits. 


Term Insurance Data 

The section dealing with Term In- 
surance contains dividends on the 1938 
basis on various term policies. Com- 
plete information is given for the 
policies—showing whether they are re- 
newable or non-renewable and whether 
they are convertible or non-convert- 
ible and in the case of convertible 
policies the number of years in which 
the option to convert may be exercised, 

Net premiums and reserve on the 
3 per cent and 3% per cent basis are 
given in table form. The last section 
of the book is devoted to a compara- 
tive table showing the net rate of in- 
terest earned on mean invested assets 
for the last five years; the rate of 
interest paid on proceeds of policies 
and on dividend accumulations for 
1938 and the previous years, and a 
five-year exhibit of the percentage of 
actual to expected mortality. 

An unusually broad description of 
the Social Security Act and the extent 
of its benefits is shown in the 1938 
Life Agents Brief. 

The single copy list price of the 
Life Agents Brief is $2.50. Usual 
club prices average $1.50 per copy. 





K. H. Mathus Joins Acacia 


Kenilworth H. Mathus has succeed- 
ed T. M. Rodlun as advertising man- 
ager of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Mathus leaves the staff of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureav 
to accept this position. He has had 
extensive experience in advertising 
direction, having been connected with 
the Penn Mutual Life, the United Life 
& Accident and the Connecticut Mv- 
tual Life in responsible positions. 

Mr. Mathus was formerly a leading 
figure in insurance advertising ass0- 
ciation activities and has written 
numerous books and magazine articles 
on life insurance selling. 
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Hercules Life Taken 


Over by Occidental 


Negotiations for the Ginanni con- 
trolled Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany to acquire the Hercules Life, a 
Sears Roebuck & Co. unit, of Chicago, 
have been under way for the past ten 
days. Included in the deal is some 15,- 
900 shares of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional bank stock with the California 
fnancial giant is said to be especially 
anxious to get. The deal was consum- 
mated this week. 

Occidental at the present time is 
required to confine its activities large- 
ly to the west and middle west. It 
acquired some business in Indiana, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania when it 
took in the Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company of Davenport, Iowa, last 
year. It has no business in the New 
England and Eastern Seaboard states. 

Hercules is licensed to write busi- 
ness in thirty-four states. While its 
coverage of middle western and west- 
ern states is duplicated by the Occi- 
dental it is also the added fact that 
it has business in all the New England 
and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

Hercules Life was owned by Sears- 
Roebuck. 


Developments in National 
Thrift Assurance Company 


When H. O. Hutson recently be- 
came president and a director of Na- 
tional Thrift Assurance Company at 
Omaha, Neb., observers felt that an 
effort would be made to transfer the 
thrift business into straight life in- 
surance forms. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Hutson is also president of Amer- 
ican Annuity Assurance of Omaha 
and was a leading factor in the trans- 
actions of American States Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., last year. 

Although there is no present deci- 
sion to end the career of National 
Thrift Assurance by merger or other- 
wise, the offices of that unit have been 
moved into the same building as those 
of American Annuity Assurance and 
any move looking toward rewriting of 
the thrift business would not be a sur- 
prise. 


Bankers National 
Appointment 


According to an announcement by 
William J. Sieger, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Frank L. Finley has been 
named general agent for Camden, 
New Jersey, and vicinity. 
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"Sure I'm a Life Insurance Agent. These are just a few samples of my wares.” 


Central States Life 
Position Strengthened 


The annual meeting of stockholders 
of Central States Life Insurance 
Company at St. Louis, held early this 
year, served further to strengthen the 
company’s position in the business. It 
will be recalled that changes looking 
toward a strengthening of the execu- 
tive family were made in 1937. 
Agencywise, the company continued 
to have the services of Vice-President 
J. DeWitt Mills, one of the best known 
and most experienced production men 
in Middle Western life insurance af- 
fairs. The strong loyalty shown by 
the company’s field men is itself a 
tribute to Mr. Mills’ sustained efforts. 

With the executive department 
functioning smoothly, the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting took sound steps to 
strengthen the directorate and added 
new members of the board as follows: 
E. O. Burget, president of the Peoples 
Life Insurance Company of Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Arnold Stifel, of the invest- 
ment house of Stifel-Nicolaus; Sidney 
Maestre, president of Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company; Oliver Rich- 
ards, vice-president of Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust; Arthur 
Elias, chairman of Southwestern Bell 
Telephone; Phelix Gunter, former 
vice-chairman of First National Bank 
at St. Louis, and William Armstrong, 
St. Louis attorney. 


Cummings Stresses Need 
For Public Relations 


A strong plea for a “public rela- 
tions agency,” bringing to the public 
a more complete understanding of the 
fundamental services rendered by life 
insurance to the nation, was ad- 
dressed to the presidents of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies in 
America by O. Sam Cummings of 
Dallas, Texas, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, last week. The request was made 
as the result of a resolution adopted 
by the association’s board of trustees, 
at its midyear meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia, setting forth the fieldmen’s 
belief in the effectiveness of such an 
agency. 

Resolving that “the members of the 
board of trustees of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters ex- 
press to the presidents of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States their considered 
belief that, in line with the obligation 
to policyowners, there is a vital need 
for some public relations agency, op- 
erating throughout the year, made 
effective by the companies, for the 
purpose of bringing to the public 
generally a more complete under- 
standing of the fundamental social 
and economic, human and moral ser- 
vices rendered by the institution of 
life insurance and its agency forces 
to the nation,” the board pledged its 
fullest cooperation. 
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se of Settlement Options 


DISCUSSION of the practical 
use of settlement options from 
A to Z featured the March 
luncheon-meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers held at the University Club, 
Philadelphia. The two speakers, 
Charles H. Smith, of the Penn Mutual 
Life, and A. Freeman Mason, of the 
Equitable of Iowa, used the question 
and answer method, believing that 
this type of presentation permitted 
covering the subject in a _ broader 
scope. An open forum discussion fol- 
lowed their presentation. 
The highlights of the Mason-Smith 
presentation follow: 


Types of This Service 
Smith—What are the settlement 
options? And do all of the principal 
life insurance companies have all of 
these options? 
Mason—There are seven main set- 
tlement options: 


1. Interest income option 
> 


2. Fixed period option (from 1 to 30 
years) 

Life income option, with stipulated 
rumber of years certain—-such as 5, 10, 1 
20, 25 and 30 vears certain and for life 

4. Fixed or stipulated installment optio 
until proceeds plus interest are exhausted 

>». Life annuity option 

6. Cash refund or refund annuity optior 

7. Joint and survivorship option 

Practically all of the principal com- 
panies have the first four of these 
options. Under No. 3, some of the 
companies have only 5, 10, 15, and 
20 years certain and for life; some 
have only 10 and 20 years certain and 
for life; and only a few have the 25 
and 30 years certain and for life in 
addition to the other number of years 
listed. 

Quite a number of the principal 
companies who actually have options 
5, 6, and 7 will add them to the policy 
contracts upon request only. 

Under Option 6 most of the com- 
panies have what is known as the 
refund annuity option. Under this 
option the installment which the pri- 
mary beneficiary would have received 
had he or she survived will continue 
to the secondary beneficiary until the 
total payments by the insurance com- 
pany equal the lump sum value orig 
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A Practical Discussion in Question and 


Answer Form of a Phase of Life Under- 


writing that is of Vital Interest to Every Agent 


inally placed under said option. If 
the primary beneficiary lives beyond 
this period, he or she will receive 
the income for life, of course, and 
then at his or her death there wil! 
be no refund for any secondary bene- 
ficiary. A few of the companies who 
have Option No. 6 have what is 
known as a cash refund annuity op- 
tion; and under this option the sec- 
ondary beneficiary would receive upon 
the death of the primary beneficiary 
in one lump sum the difference be- 
tween the total payments received by 
the primary beneficiary and the lump 
sum value placed under said option 
if there be any such difference. 

Some of the principal companies 
do not have Option No. 7, but upon 
specific request will provide for the 
inclusion of a joint and survivorship 
income by a provision or statement to 
the effect that the cash equity may be 
converted into a joint and survivor- 
ship income at 103 per cent of the 
joint and survivorship ennuity rate 
then in effect at the actual time of 
the transfer. (While this stipulation 
is less definite than the actual option 


table, it does guarantee an income 


more favorable than could be obtained 
by the outright purchase of a joint 
and survivorship annuity in said com- 
pany.) 


Company Practice 


Mason—Do all of the companies 
permit the beneficiary to elect the 
settlement option if the insured has 
made no election during his lifetime? 

Smith—We know of no company 
which in modern policies refuses the 
beneficiary the right to elect a set- 
tlement option in case the insured 
has made no election during his life- 
time. Many old policies do not provide 
for settlement options, and because 
of high guaranteed interest rates in 
them the companies may not grant 
options of settlement except at pres 
ent day rates. 

Mason—lIf the insured does not 
elect settlement options for his bene- 
ficiary during his lifetime, and if the 
beneficiary selects settlement options 
at the death of the insured, can the 


beneficiary designate contingent bene- 
ficiaries for any residue which may be 
left at the death of the beneficiary? 
Smith—Some companies will per- 
mit the primary beneficiary, upon 
electing a settlement option, to name 
a contingent beneficiary, but they re. 
quire that the contingent beneficiary 
take the remaining proceeds in cash. 
Other companies will not permit the 





naming of a contingent beneficiary 
but require that the remaining pro- 
ceeds go to the estate of the primary 
beneficiary. There is no tax saving 
through naming a contingent bene. 
ficiary in this way, as any remaining 
proceeds must be declared in the 
estate of the primary beneficiary. The 
principal advantage lies in the fact 
that the remaining proceeds would 
pass directly and without delay to the 
contingent beneficiary instead of pass- 
ing through the primary beneficiary's 
estate. 
Smith—What 
rived through the selection of settle- 
ment options by the insured? 
Mason—In addition to the tax ad- 
vantages with which we are all fa- 
miliar, and in addition to the certainty 
of income during the income payment 
period (without chance of losses by 
reason of bad advice, bad investments, 
etc., on the part of the beneficiary), 
there are two rather uncommon at- 


advantages are de- 


vantages which we deem worthy of 


special mention in answering this 
question. One of these pertains t 
the attachability of the proceeds in 
event of the insolvency or in event 
of a judgment against the beneficiary, 
and the other pertains to the status 
of the proceeds under the Pennsyi- 
vania personal property tax now it 
effect. 


Free from Attachment 


In most states if the insured has 
selected the settlement options for 
his beneficiary, and particularly if he 
has included the spendthrift claus 
(and it is presumed that the spené 
thrift clause will include a clause # 
protect the beneficiary against at 
tachment by creditors), payments @ 
the beneficiary will be free from a 
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tachment in event of insolvency or in 
event of judgment. 

Smith—Suppose we were setting up 
optional modes of settlement for an 
insured who has a wife and minor 
children; and suppose we wish to 
make his brother or sister, or some 
other individual, trustee for the child 
or children of the insured during their 
minority; and suppose that an actual 
deed of trust is drawn setting up the 
rights and duties of the trustee dur- 
ing the minority of said child or chil- 
dren—will the companies 
permit the optional modes of settle- 
ment to operate for said minor child 
or children through said trustee dur- 
ing their said minority? 

Mason—Some of the principal com- 
panies will permit this to be done; 
and some of them will not. 

Smith—What is the alternative if 
the companies will not make payments 
to the trustee under a specific deed 
f trust during the minority of the 
children? 

Mason—Payments in this event, un- 
der the optional modes of settlement, 
will necessarily need to be made 
through the legally appointed guard- 
ian rather than through the trustee. 
It might be noted, however, that some 
of these companies which will not 
make payments to the trustee under 
the continuation of the optional modes 
of setilement will (in event the spe- 
cific deed of trust be in effect and in 
proper order) permit the payment of 
the lump sum residue to the trustee 
(in other words, they will not con- 
tinue the optional modes of settlement 
n the income basis). This arrange- 
ment definitely terminates the han- 
dling of the funds by the insurance 
company from this point on. 


Change in Order 


It seems to us that 
panies which will continue the income 
payments through a legally appointed 
guardian and not through a specified 
trustee (where a deed of trust is in 
actual existence, properly executed 
and properly drafted), are rather 
drastic in their rulings; and perhaps 
their attitude at future date 
may be changed on this point. 


insurance 
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Mason—Are optional modes of set- 
tlement available under group insur- 
ance certificates—in other words, if 
you are programming a man’s insur- 
ance and you find that he has group 
insurance included in his insurance 
holdings, can you place the group in- 
surance under optional modes of set- 
dement? 

Smith—Most of the group life com- 
panies will grant optional modes of 
settlement under group contracts. 

Smith—Will companies who issue 
family income policies allow the com- 





muted value to be placed under the 
optional modes of settlement? 

Mason—In answering this question 
it is well to point out that there are 
two types of family income policies— 
one type pays in event of death a 
fixed income per month for a certain 
number of years from the date of 
issue, then a lump sum thereafter; 
while the other type pays (if death 
occurs within the specified period) a 
fixed income per month for a number 
of years from the date of death of 
the insured, then a lump sum at the 
expiration thereof. The former type 
consists of yearly reducing term in- 
surance plus a base amount of perma- 
nent insurance; and the second type 
consists of a certain amount of fixed 
term insurance which remains con- 
stant during the family income pe- 
riod selected and the remainder of the 
contract consists of a base amount of 
permanent insurance. 


Family Income Variations 


Most of the companies who write 
the second type of family income will 
permit the commuted value of the in- 
surance to be placed under the set- 
tlement options of the policy; whereas 
those who write the first type of 
family income policies will not permit 
this to be done. As a matter of fact, 
it would perhaps be inadvisable to 
endeavor to place the first type under 
the settlement option due to the fact 
that you would not be able to calcu- 
late the commuted value of the pro- 
ceeds in the arrangement of a pro- 
gram (it would be necessary to know 
exactly when the insured would die 
in order to know the amount of the 
commuted value which you could count 
upon). 

In the second type it is often de- 
sirable to deal with the commuted 
value and place said commuted value 
under the policy option rather than 








DON'T SAY "NO" FOR| HIM 


Don't be a “label paster’ advises a 
certain life insurance man. A “label 
paster,” he explains, is an agent who 
looks over his prospect cards and decides 
that certain prospects are “not ready" or 
“won't buy now." In other words, he 
makes up the prospect's mind—the wrong 
way—not giving the prospect a chance 
to decide for himself. He sometimes 
finds, probably to his astonishment, that 
a prospect "not ready" has proved to be 
“ready when the right man called on 
him. The better way to do is to decide 
that a prospect will buy now [even if 
that's being a “label paster'!) and give 
him a chance to let you know. Assume 
that all good prospects will sign applica- 
tions, accept policies and pay premiums. 


—Federal 








to have the policy payable in the man- 
ner stipulated in the contract. For 
example, suppose the insured has a 
family income policy of the second 
type which provides for a payment of 
$50 per month for a period of 20 
years, and then, $5,000 in lump sum 
at the expiration of the 20-year pe- 
riod; and suppose further that he has 
very little additional insurance — if 
the insured’s wife needs a minimum 
income of $100 per month, it would 
be far better to place the commuted 
value of this contract (in round fig- 
ures the commuted value would be 
somewhat less than $12,000) under 
Option No. 4 providing for a payment 
of $100 per month until the exhaus- 
tion of the funds. In this event, even 
though the insured dies after the 
family income period has expired, 
whereby he is left with only $5,000 
coverage from this contract, he still 
has the settlement provisions in effect, 
unless changed, of course, whereby 
his wife will receive the $100 per 
month until the funds are exhausted. 

Where the companies will not per- 
mit the commuted value of the family 
income policies to be placed under the 
settlement options, then, of course, 
you have no alternative in the mat- 
ter; however, even in these cases it 
is usually advisable to arrange for 
the ultimate lump sum payment to be 
placed under a settlement option on 
an income basis, if such arrangement 
will prove more advantageous to the 
beneficiary. We know of no companies 
that will not permit this to be done. 

Mason—Do you favor setting up 
educational funds for children in con- 
nection with a man’s insurance pro- 
gram? 


Educational Fund 


Smith—We set up educational funds 
for children in connection with an in- 
surance program only when there is 
adequate insurance to provide for 
basic needs in addition to the educa- 
tion fund. Too often we find that an 
insured, having only a few thousand 
dollars of insurance, has tied up a 
large part of it under settlement op- 
tions for education, when there is not 
enough income for family support 
during pre-college years. If the in- 
sured cannot afford enough additional 
insurance to cover this gap, yet under 
such circumstances insists upon a set- 
tlement for education, the underwriter 
should urge strongly that the settle- 
ment be so written that the fund 
could be used for family support “if 
necessary,” otherwise for education. 

Mason—Is there any reason for 
making a distinction between older 
and newer policies in arranging a 
man’s insurance program? 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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if not, then to the executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns of the assured, with 
the right on the assured’s part to 
change the beneficiary if he so de- 
sired. 

Disaster at Sea 


Both Frank B. Tesson, the assured, 
and his wife, Alice E., were lost at sea 
through the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The legal representative of the es- 
tates of both the assured and the 
beneficiary claimed the proceeds of 
the policies. 

Upon submission of the respective 
claims to the Appellate Division, judg- 
ment was rendered in favor of the 
administrators of the assured. The 
administrators of the beneficiary ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals. The 
parties to the litigation agreed that 
it was impossible to prove which one 
survived the other. 


Judgment Affirmed 


The Court of Appeals unanimously 
affirmed the judgment in favor of the 
estate of the assured and, in so doing, 
approved the doctrine previously en- 
unciated by the Appellate Division in 
the Dunn case. The Court of Appeals 
spoke as follows: 


“Under such circumstances, by 
the express terms of the policies. 
the proceeds belong to the hus- 
band’s estate. Mrs. Tesson’s right 
thereto depended upon her surviv- 
ing her husband. The provision 
in each policy is that the society 
will pay, upon receiving proof of 
the death of Mr. Tesson, ‘Five 
Thousand Dollars * to his wife 
Alice E. Tesson, if living; if not, 
then to the assured’s executors, 
administrators or assigns.” Sur- 
vivorship of the wife, therefore, 
was a condition precedent to her 
taking. Had her administrator 
brought an action against the so- 
ciety he would have had to prove. 
in order to recover, not only the 
issuance of the policies, but the 
death of Mr. Tesson prior to that 
of his wife. Failing in this, a re- 
covery could not have been had. 
The same result follows, so far as 
the claim of her estate is concerned, 
from the submission. The burden 
of proving survivorship rests upon 
her administrator, since his claim 
is through her. Not being able to 
make such proof, the proceeds go. 
as the parties obviously intended 
they should when the policies were 
issued, to the representatives of the 
insured, who take under the poli- 
ties and not under a survivorship 
(Dunn v. New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Co.. 141 App. Div. 478: 
Fuller v. Linzee. 135 Mass., 468: 
Hildenbrandt v. Ames, 27 Tex. Civ. 
App., 377). 

“In the Massachusetts case the 
insurance company promised to 
pay the sum insured to the wife or 
assigns within ninety days after due 
notice and proof of death of the 
husband and in case she should die 
first, then the amount of the insur- 
ance should be payable to their 


children. The husband, wife and 
all of the children were lest at sea 
and there was no direct evidence as 
to which survived the other. The 
court held that the interest of the 
wife, under the policy, was con- 
tingent upon her surviving her hus- 
band and that neither her assigns 
nor personal representatives could 
show any right to the insurance 
money, except upon proof of such 
survivorship. 


U. S. Casualty v. Kacers 


“In reaching the conclusion that 
the estate of Mrs. Tesson is not en- 
titled to the proceeds of the poli- 
cies, U. S. Casualty Co. v. Kacer 
(169 Mo., 301) has not escaped 
my attention. The decision in that 
case seems to have been put upon 
the ground that the beneficiary 
had a vested interest, subject to 
being divested by death prior to 
the insured, and for that reason 
the court held that the burden was 
upon the representatives of the in- 
sured to prove his survivorship. | 
have been unable to adopt the rea- 
soning which led the court to that 
conclusion. There, the policy was 
payable to the beneficiary if living 
at the time of the death of the in- 
sured, who did not have the right 
to change the beneficiary. In this 
respect the case is distinguishable 
from the one now before us. Mrs. 
Tesson did not have a vestted in- 
terest. All she had was an expec- 
tancy, subject to be defeated by 
the assured’s designating another 
beneficiary, or failure on her part 
to survive him (Lane v. De Mets, 


59 Hun. 462).” 

The rule followed by the New York 
Courts is one that appeals to reason 
and works to effect natural justice. 


Tax Exemptions 


Denied Annuity 


The Board of Tax Appeals has ruled 
that the proceeds of an annuity were 
more characteristic of a trust than 
insurance and as such could not 
claim estate tax exemptions of a regu- 
lar policy of insurance. The contract 
under review was issued by the Sun 
Life of Canada and called for a cash 
payment of $42,000 for which the 
company agreed to pay an annuity of 
$1,400 a year and to make death claim 
payment of at least $40,000 or to guar- 
antee that sum as cash surrender 
value. Excerpts from the board’s rul- 
ing follow: 

“We are of the opinion that the con- 
tract made by the decedent was not a 
contract of life insurance. This seems 
evident from reading the contract. 
Further, there is no evidence that de- 
cedent applied for life insurance or 
submitted to the usual physical ex- 
amination. The company appears to 
have been unconcerned with the ele- 
ment of life expectancy or physical 
condition, even though decedent was 
63 years of age at the time he made 
the contract. 

“The single payment in the amount 
of $42,000 does not appear to have 
been a ‘premium’ for life insurance. 
It was not consideration given for an 
agreement to indemnify against the 
loss of life nor does the amount of the 
payment appear to have been propor- 
tioned to any life insurance risk.” 
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Rural Business Sold 
As In Cities 


Asked how he sold such a great 
volume of rural business, on a recent 
visit to the home office of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, General Agent 
Tom Carnahan detailed his methods 
at some length, but fundamentally his 
advice might have applied to selling 
the village merchant, or the city 
apartment house dweller. One of the 
points he emphasized was to approach 
the farmer as you would any other 
business man; many of them are well 
educated and have business connec- 
tions with the town folk. They like to 
be treated as intelligent buyers and 
not as a class apart. Have a proper 
place to talk before you begin the 
interview. Mr. Carnahan has fixed up 
the back seat of his car as an emer- 
gency office. Never wait for the pros- 
pect to instruct you to proceed with 
the application; start writing and al- 
low him to talk you out of it, if that 
must be done. 

He uses the familiar version of 
“If your salary was cut $5 a week 
tomorrow,” by suggesting that the 
farmer would not go out of business 
if cholera should take three or four of 
his hogs tomorrow, as a means of an- 
ticipating the lack of cash objection. 
And, just as you will encounter the 
very stubborn prospect in business 
who thinks his wife could get along 
very nicely on the provisions already 
made, you will encounter the farmer 
who is satisfied with his farm hold- 
ings for such eventualities. And, in 
these cases it is still good policy to 
endeavor to interest the farmer in 
retirement income. 


How Louis Behr Uses 


Center of Influence 


Louis Behr, the Chicago million dol- 
lar producer, not only recommends the 
center of influence method of prospect- 
ing, but in his frequent platform 
appearances he describes his method 
of working. He says, in the first 
place, “Instead of asking my center of 
influence for a name for which he will 
have to think and wrestle and ulti- 
mately give me a name that might not 
be a good prospect, I usually give him 
a name! 

“For example, I program Mr. Buy- 
er’s policies and after I have com- 
pleted everything to his satisfaction, 
somewhere in the last interview I ask 
Mr. Buyer for a name of a friend. He 
suggests, after considerable thought, 
that I see Mr. Prospect, whereupon I 
ask Mr. Buyer a great many ques- 
tions about the man he suggested, so 
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-Prospecting|a 


as to qualify him for some type of 
insurance service. 

“In addition, I ask Mr. Buyer who 
Mr. Prospect’s friends are besides 
himself. Who else does Mr. Prospect 
pal around with? 

“Mr. Buyer says that although he 
sees Mr. Prospect quite often, Mr. 
Prospect pals around with X, Y and 
Z. I ask Mr. Buyer if X, Y, and Z are 
as well off as Mr. Prospect, where- 
upon I secure additional information, 
such as that X has a brother in the 
life insurance business, Y is a sick 
man, but Z is worth a lot of money 
and has a high income. Mr. Buyer 
further states that a recommendation 
from Mr. Prospect would place me 
ace-high with Mr. Z. 

“T then call on Mr. Prospect and 
tell him I have been recommended by 
Mr. Buyer. Assume I interest him in 
my service. I program his insurance 
and whether or not I sell Mr. Pro- 
spect immediately, in the last inter- 
view, I ask him if he knows a man 
by the name of Z (of course, I know 
that Mr. Prospect knows Z, because 
Mr. Buyer told me so!). 

“Nine times out of ten, Mr. Prospect 
boasts about his friedship with Z and 
allows me to call on him with the per- 
mission of using his name, and two 
times out of ten, Mr. Prospect picks 
up the receiver, builds my work to the 
sky and arranges an appointment 
with Z for me. 

“By using the method I have ex- 
plained, I usually have two or three 
names to suggest to my new or old 
centers of influence. I don’t ask them 
to think of a name—I secure the name 
for them by the process I have ex- 
plained.” 








Ideas Must Be Worked 

New ideas are more necessary in 
selling than shoe leather, but you 
must employ also the latter in putting 
new ideas to work. The most fertile 
source of new ideas are the writings 
and convention talks of other insur- 
ance men, which give you ready-made 
for your own adoption the accumu- 
lated experience of many years of 
development and progress in this bus- 
iness. Read everything available on 
your job; digest that which you con- 
sider yourself qualified to use, and 
then fit the ideas to your sphere of 
influence and your personality. 








Outline of a New Sales 
Approach 

Medical science has been unable to 
add materially to man’s expectation 
of four score and ten years of life, 
nor can life insurance add to his nor- 
mal expectancy except through the 
debatable years freedom from worry 
and freedom from economic insecurity 
might confer, but there is definitely 
one thing life insurance can do, as 
pointed out in the current issue of 
“Field Notes,” published by Western 
and Southern. It can lengthen man’s 
financial life line. It is shown that 
335,000 men between the ages of 25 
and 55 die each year in the United 
States, most of them leaving families 
with financial security for no longer 
than a single year. Through the fa- 
cilities of life insurance every man’s 
life line can be extended to lengthen 
that short space of economic security, 
and the article referred to suggests 
that the life agent refrain from ask- 
ing the prospect how much life insur- 
ance he owns, but ask instead, whether 
he has ever measured the extent of 
his financial life line. Then the sug- 
gested presentation is outlined as 
follows: 

“Mr. Tyler, I have a diagram of 
your financial life line here. No, I 
don’t mean the life line on the palm 
of your hand. I mean your financial 
life line, showing how long you would 
live financially after death. This in- 
ventory shows that you own $5,000 
life insurance. You also own your 
home, but there is still a $2,500 mort- 
gage on it. Of course, if anything 
happened to you, you would want your 
wife to own the home clear, so let's 
deduct $2,500 to cancel the mortgage. 
That leaves $2,500. It costs approxi- 
mately $1,000 to die, what with hos- 
pital, doctor, nurse, undertaker, and 
so forth, and that leaves $1,500. There 
are always other expenses incidental 
to death that consume a few hundred 
dollars, suppose we make it a mini- 
mum of $300. And that leaves $1,200 
over and above. Assuming that your 
wife could keep the family going on 
$100 a month, that means that the 
length of your financial life line ex- 
tends just one year. Is one year long 
enough, Mr. Tyler?” 

“Well, no; but I thought that $5,000 
insurance was plenty.” 

“That’s what many men think, Mr. 
Tyler, but there’s the inventory. It’s 
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the kind of an inventory that Mrs. 
Tyler would be confronted with if you 
should die tonight. Nothing can be 
done about a post-mortem inventory, 
and that’s why I am showing it to 
you now, while you can do something 
about it.” 

From this point the actual 
proposal is outlined, based on the in- 
formation at hand. 


sales 


Find Out Where You 


Made Your Money 


The job of prospecting is a definite- 
ly individualized matter, declared C. 
Preston Dawson, speaking at the most 
recent of a series of educational con- 
ferences of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York. 
Each agent must select from one of 
the many standard prospecting pro- 
cedures one best suited to his own 
abilities and adapt it to his own in- 
dividual style, he said, and then he 
must establish his strong points and 
concentrate on them rather than dwell 
m his weaknesses. 

One of the most important factors 
in this work according to Mr. Daw- 
son is for the life salesman to recog- 
nize the fact that every man is not 
a good prospect for him. There are 
some with whom he can “click” and 
others with whom he would be wast- 
ing his time. Be certain that, in addi- 
tion to the other qualifying factors— 
the need, ability to pay and ability to 
pass an examination—that the pro- 
spect is one whom you will be able 
to contact under favorable conditions. 
Then place that name among the lead- 
ers on the prospecting list and go on 
to similarly qualify others. 

Mr. Dawson suggested an individual 








analysis form for the discovery of 
strong and weak points, pointing out 
that an agent might discover that he 
has been devoting eighty per cent of 
his efforts in securing twenty per cent 
of his new business. Analyze your 
last twenty-five sales, he advised, and 
see exactly where your business came 
from. Leading items in the analysis 
form included the following: name 
of insured, amount of paid business, 
age of insured, his line of business, 
his position, source of name, married 
or single, number of children, estimate 
of insured’s income, estimate of sav- 
ings ability, name of center of influ- 
ence, which was closing interview, 
time of sale and type of presentation. 





and Selling: 








Study Your Failures 


A thumb-nail formula for selling 
was offered the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion members last week by Frank C. 
Wigginton, of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa. He said: “First we should ex- 
amine all the facts in advance of the 
sale we expect to make and, second, 
in order to assist us to make the ex- 
pected sale, we should study carefully 
all the weak points in the presenta- 
tion, approach and interview of sales 
which were lost in the past.” 








Importance of Care In 
Paper Detail 


One of this country’s leading per- 


sonal producers is said to have a 
record extending over nearly two de- 
cades of service of never having sub- 


mitted an incomplete application, and 
only recently a member of the Girard 
Life’s actuarial department pointed 
out several concrete instances of 
costly delays occasioned by, first, in- 
complete execution of paper detail, 
and, second, failure of the agent to 
reply to letters from the home office 
seeking such necessary information. 

In such instances it might very 
often develop that the would-be in- 
sured becomes tired of waiting for the 
completion of the deal, or that an- 
other company’s agent steps into the 
picture with proposals which he likes 
better, and thus important new busi- 
ness is lost to the first agent on the 
scene. Also, much time and effort in 
the servicing of old business lost be- 
cause of carelessness in filling out the 
necessary forms. Little things, in 
themselves, but of important conse- 
quence under certain circumstances. 

For example, Whitlow, writing in 
“The Volunteer,” calls attention to 
the fact that the cost of handling 
policy changes is high; that business 
with a high persistency rate obviates 
too much of such effort, but that com- 
panies are anxious to cooperate with 
agents in those cases where changing 
conditions make it advisable in the 
interest of the policyholder. In con- 
nection with this, he reminded that in 
order to make such changes, it is 
necessary that the policy, a request 
for amendment and _ settlement to 
cover the cost be sent to the home 
office. The request for amendment 
must be dated and signed by the in- 






Selling the Business Is 
Like Selling Policies 


A solution to the problems of the 
sorely beset “little business man” was 
offered at a meeting of the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York City 
this week when John H. Jamison sug- 
gested that he be recruited into the 
ranks of life insurance salesmen. He 
has the ability, it was pointed out, to 
direct his own time and energy and 
he also has the initiative to go out for 
himself. While more than ninety per 
cent of small business men eventually 
fail in their own line of endeavor, this 
high mortality is caused not by reason 
of poor sales ability, but because these 
men are not qualified to pass on credit 
risks. In life insurance work, sales 
ability is all that is required and con- 
sequently a high percentage of such 
recruits find the field of insurance a 
natural outlet for their talents. 

The mental attitude of the manager 
often is responsible for the failure of 
men in the organization, Mr. Jamison 
“The fault is not with the busi- 
ness,” he continued, “but with the 
state of mind of the manager. A sec- 
ond reason is that the borderline 
agents in an organization are a dead- 
ening influence on morale. As a man 
charged with recruiting, ask yourself 
‘Am I the sort of a leader and is this 
the kind of an agency to which I 
should like to bring my 24-year old 
son?’ If you can’t answer ‘Yes’ to 
that question, your problem isn’t re- 
cruiting; it is obviously something 
else.” 

The manager, the speaker declared, 
must think in positive terms and then 
he made a point that is stressed by 
Grady V. Fort in a feature article 
elsewhere in this issue, Namely: that 
the job of recruiting is quite similar 
to that of selling life insurance. 


said. 








sured and his signature witnessed. 
The request should also be signed by 
the assignee, if any, and by the bene- 
ficiary if the right to change the 
beneficiary has been revoked. Evi- 
dence of insurability is needed when 
there is an increase in the insurance 
liability, and a policy loan agreement 
is usually required if there is to be 
indebtedness against the new policy. 

Changes to higher premium plans 
may be made at any time convenient 
to the insureds, but it is preferable 
that other changes be made at policy 
anniversary dates. 

Policyholders sometimes wait until 
the end of the grace period before re- 
questing a change, and their policies 
often lapse before the necessary in- 
formation is received. 
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Lincoln National’s Non-Par- i 
2 . Ame 
ticipating Announcement . Am 
; j , — . ae . > , t my >) Atla 
Two iewertant chenges invelving DIvIDEND SCALE—METROPOLITAN LIFE ae 
= " is . _ sai eas a 
non-participating policies of The Lin- INSURANCE COMPANY Ban 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
mage ¢ THe 1938 dividend scale, effective May |, utilizes a 3.5 per cent interest Her 

pany have been announced by A. J. factor in keeping with continued low interest rates. The rate of interest 
McAndless, Executive Vice-president. payable on proceeds of policies is 3.5 per cent and compares with 3.75 per Bes 
These include the general increase in cent in 1937. The rate of interest allowed on dividends left to accumulate an 
Tf i ‘ is 3.5 per cent and remains the same as paid in 1937. Cen 
non-participating premium rates on Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of the com- Col 
April 1, and the extension of the use pany's Whole Life paid up at 85 policy, if surrendered at the end of twenty Col 
of the American Men Table of Mor- years (including settlement dividend of 7'/2 per cent of the twentieth year Col 
ee a ol ot the a cash value) will be $1.79 at age 25; $1.36 at age 30; $1.56 at age 35; $2.43 _ 
tality to nearly all of the Company's at age 40; $4.54 at age 45; $8.33 at age 50; $14.46 at age 55; $22.80 at age Con 

non-participating plans of insurance. 60 and $29.03 at age 65. 

In announcing the rate increase, The average annual net cost of the Twenty Payment life policy, if sur- Eau 
Mr. McAndless said: “The i 1i rendered at the end of the twentieth year (including the settlement divi- Equ 
Mr. McAndless said: e immediate dends of 7!/2 per cent of the twentieth year cash value) will be an excess or ~ 
necessity for this is the low net in- return over cost of $4.29 per cent at age 25; return over cost of $4.90 at 7 
terest return obtainable on prime se- age 30; return over cost of $4.91 at age 35; return over cost of $4.27 at Gen 
tie & this it follows that th age 40; return over cost of $2.53 at age 45; a net cost of $.55 at age 50; Gre 
a — oom _ so oe ” tne $5.85 at age 55 and $14.61 at age 60. Gus 
largest increase in premiums will be The age at issue 35 average annual net cost of the Ordinary Whole Life Gus 
on the plans of insurance containing five thousand basis at the end of twenty years (including settlement divi- Hos 
the greatest investment element, with — of "/ per — “y =" year cash value) will be an average Ind 

: yearly sum in excess of cost of $.50. 
the low premium plans affected very = 
. . 9° r >a Te ~ r oa md ror 7.) . > , ar 
little, and in some cases not at all. DIVIDEND SCALE—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
. * . ” 7 on ~ Al 

In discussing the wider use of the Illustrative Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis, Effective May 1 (Amer. 3°) Res.) Life 

American Men Table of Mortality, WHOLE LIFE PAID-UP AT 85, ORDINARY _ 
x Divide s - Age at Issue : 
Mr. McAndless declared: “For the i por 5 a 25 30 35 “0. ir 50 55 60 Ma 
pest ten years ie Limestn Matienal Premiums rahe $19.04 $21.80 $25.35 $30.04 $36.33 $44.59 $55.97 $71.89 ~ 
erie ; ‘ 
has used the American Ultimate 2 cee centr eeeeee . wees oe ++ “: sees : Mo 
- . S cevececesécenccsce 4.44 5.05 5.43 6.01 6.79 7.81 9.49 11.97 Mu 
Table of Mortality as a basis of guar- 4 4.51 5.13 5.54 6.14 6.94 8.00 9.71 12.24 Mu 
‘ cia Sa aaeuaiaes 4.59 5.23 5.65 6.28 7.12 821 9.96 12.53 

anteed values in some of its policies. Total dividends 10 years 38.01 43.37 47.11 52.53 59.66 68.88 83.43 104.60 Mu 
When this change was made, the Total dividends 20 years. 96.66 111.01 122.06 137.17 156.34 180.26 216.35 267.92 ~. 
ev 
Company felt that the adoption of a ORDINARY TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE ~. 
* * or 

more modern mortality table was de- Dividends at > ~——Age at Issue-——— s 
. ‘ _ End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 Nor 
sirable. The Company’s experience Premiums $28.68 $31.51 $34.95 $39.22 $44.72 $51.67 $61.24 $74.81 Occ 
over the ten-year period has borne = epie Oran ee “ahs bas 
> wie ial : 3 ‘ ‘ 3.60 4.13 4.35 4.62 5.03 5.66 7.04 9.18 - 
out the wisdom of that decision. As ; van aneeet eae a Sh at ce an te oe oe Or 
a result of this experiment the Com- 5 ee 4.89 5.56 5.93 6.38 7.04 7.96 9.72 12.37 Pac 
: ‘i ‘ill Ag 1 he J f Total dividends 10 years. 40.44 45.91 49.03 52.80 58.17 65.51 79.43 100.25 Par 
pany wil now extenc the use 0 Total dividends 20 years.116.59 131.49 141.37 152.83 167.86 187.16 220.93 269.81 Per 
American Men guaranteed values to Phi 
nearly all of non-particinatine ORDINARY WHOLE LIFE POLICY, $5,000 BASIS Phe 
ss = : ” ye P & Dividends at _ — Age at Issue— Pr 
plans of insurance. End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 Pru 
aia ; > rem . + +++ +$85.40 $97.35 $112.80 $133.05 $160.20 $197.25 $248.20 $319.05 

“With the gradual elimination of FO ceecen ee ee eee a ee a Rel 

, ri -ienc >” he 2 .-. 19.90 19.85 19.50 19.30 19.85 22.40 27.90 37.35 at 
the American Experience table,” he ** soe Gnas ante iss ante o onee oa’ Sec 
said, “the Company looks forward to 4 seceeeess 20.65 20.80 20.65 20.65 21.60 24.45 30.40 40.25 Ste 
the time when its theoretical profits 5 seeeeeees 21.00 21.30 21.30 21.45 22.55 25.60 31.75 41.75 Sta 

y , . ' : Total dividends : Sts 

— in ine 10 years ..195.50 198.65 199.80 202.85 214.45 244.15 301.40 393.90 S, 
and losses will be much more in liné 20 years .469.20 487.30 503.05 524.25 564.30 642.30 778.05 987.60 Ty 
with actual results and a consequent 
better understanding and less criti- Sv 
cism of the life insurance business on Us 
the part of the insuring public.” oe ae We 

A supplementary feature is payor Statistics indicate the juvenile popu- 

insurance, offering premium waiver to lation of the United States, under 10 

age 21 of the insured child should the years of age, at more than 20,000,- 

Pacific Mutual Issues applicant die or become permanently 000. There are approximately 2,000,- 

J ‘le I disabled. Other features of the policy 000 births each year, on the basis of 

uvenile insurance include loan and cash values, settle- current estimates, and a school en- 

Issuance of Juvenile insurance has ment options, non-forfeiture provi- rollment of substantially 30,000,000. 

been announced by Pacific Mutual sions and graded death benefits to age Maximum limits for juvenile in- 
Life Insurance Company, effective 5. Policies will be issued from age surance range from $2,500 for chil- he 
March 1. Policy plans provide for 0, except in those states where laws dren from 0 to age 5, to $5,000 for ag 
20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment do not permit juvenile insurance un- ages 6 to 9. From age 10 upwards, w 


and Endowment at Age 18. 
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der age 1. 


the regular forms of insurance apply. 


























































































































hd . . = 7 
How Policyholders Applied the Dividends from Their 
. > . 
Life Insurance Savings in 1937 
Applied to Applied to Paid in 
: Shorten the Purchase Cash or Left 
| Name of Company Applied Endowment Paid-up Applied in with the 
to Pay or Premium Additions Liquidation Company to A 
Renewal Per Paying Per and Per Loans or Per Accumulate Per Total Per 
Premiums Cent Period Cent Annuities Cent Notes Cent at interest Cent Dividends Cent 
fic: j Acacia Mutual $324,900 48.00 $16,915 2 49 $335,117 49.51 $676,932 100.00 
Aetna Li! 1, 208 ,038 53.22 68,193 3.00 310,047 13.66 $683 ,657 30.12 2,269,935 100.00 
American National 10,794 100.00 10,794 100.00 
American | nited *16, 689 12.20 "107,936 78.88 *1,405 1.03 *10,798 7.89 *136,828 100.00 
Atlantic Life 206, 891 68.06 89 03 33,219 10.93 44,955 14.79 18,818 6.19 303,973 100.00 
Baltimore Life 91,543 84.05 4,648 4.27 12,721 11.68 108 ,912 100.00 
Bankers, lowa 1,801,774 49 43 280,564 7.70 240,977 6.61 1,321,521 36 26 3,644,837 100.00 
Bankers, Nebraska 118,518 9.65 11,959 97 54,548 444 1,004,462 81.79 38,611 3.15 1,228,098 100.00 
Bankers | nion 23,246 57 65 11,725 29 08 188 47 5,162 12.80 40,322 100.00 
Berkshire Life 137,422 27 66 163,321 32.88 54,695 11.01 141,300 28.45 496,738 100.00 
Boston Mutual 135,086 81.08 660 40 6.67 11.85 166,600 100.00 
California-Western States *103 056 20.74 *1,671 34 5.13 73.79 *496,903 100.00 
Canada Life 809 , 827 34.19 641,317 27.08 23.64 15.09 2,368,629 100.00 
Central Life, lowa 346,409 46.29 187,115 25 00 7.56 21.15 748,424 100.00 
Colorado Life... . 45,403 51.82 290 33 19.03 28 82 87,618 100.00 
Columbian National 1,485 34 41 2,550 59 08 281 6.51 4,316 100.00 
Columbus Mutual 287 ,540 55 25 14,497 2.79 40,824 7.84 177,612 34.12 520,473 100.00 
Connecticut General 934 , 768 84.16 5,085 46 28,777 2.59 94,077 8.47 47,958 4.32 1,110,665 100.00 
Connecticut Mutual 2, 869 , 836 57.63 57, 661 1.16 295,121 5.93 1, 757,725 35.28 4,980,343 100.00 
Continental American 123 , 668 68 03 42,755 23.52 9,011 4.96 6,347 3.49 181,780 100.00 
Country Life 127,026 68.77 3, 1 65 54,631 29 58 184,704 100.00 
Equitable of New York 16,495,449 52.04 3,110,224 9 81 8, 26 26.17 3,794,675 11.98 31,695,951 100.00 
Equitable of lowa 1,574,866 58 38 146, 106 5.42 7.91 763 ,295 28.29 2,697,613 100 00 
Fidelity Mutual 064 , 257 55.24 3,523 20 56,047 3.21 13.02 494,535 28 33 1,745,603 100 00 
Franklin Life 11,706 65 12 163 91 33.44 95 53 17,975 100.00 
General American 210,526 49 14 56 01 1.53 94,381 22.03 116,938 27.29 428 ,448 100.00 
Girard Life 43 33 44 582 53. 66 2,501 3.01 83 ,078 100.00 
Great West Life 34,064 1 16 86,067 2 94 2.88 1,890,196 64.63 829 , 871 28 39 2,924,453 100.00 
Guarantee Mutual 197, 209 77.21 2, 1.10 39,319 15.39 16,089 6.30 255,427 100.00 
Guardian Life 1, 184, 226 52.14 143,309 6.31 147,678 6.50 795,937 35.05 2,271,150 100.00 
Home Life of New York 1,040,741 62 68 49,266 2.97 156,138 9.40 414,382 24.95 1,660,527 100.00 
Indianapolis Life 215, 898 59 82 3,041 84 14,798 4.10 127,187 35.24 360,924 100.00 
Jefferson Standard 387,049 67.94 3,700 65 61,801 10.85 117,176 20 56 569,726 100.00 
John Hancock 13,151,871 75 59 199 ,951 1.15 928 ,903 5.34 3,117,247 17.92 17,397,972 100 00 
Kansas City Life 13,850 4 38 4,238 1.34 170,981 54.02 127,443 40.26 316,511 100.00 
Lafayette Life 67,377 62 23 60 05 2,872 2.65 16,111 14.88 21,857 20.19 108 ,277 100.00 
Life of Virginia 1,155 14 92 528 6 82 6,060 78.26 7,743 100.00 
Lincoln National 15,654 17 84 6,127 6 98 48,930 55.75 17,049 19.43 87,761 100.00 
Manhattan Life 60,522 66.15 4,497 491 15,312 16.7: 11,167 12.21 91,498 100.00 
Massachusetts Mutua! 3,006, 883 31.27 259 067 2.69 2,275,070 23.66 4,075,919 42.38 9,616,938 100.00 
Metropolitan Life 65,627,088 66 48 3,652,019 3.70 26,322,276 26.67 3,112,128 3.15 98,713,510 100.00 
Minnesota Mutual 270,725 40 03 45,101 6.67 137 , 767 20 37 222,692 32.93 676,285 100 00 
Monarch Life 10,559 34.52 1,250 4.09 3,297 10.78 15,484 50.61 30,589 100.00 
Mutual Benefit 7,041,450 55.24 901,461 7 07 516,843 4 05 2,058 ,098 16.15 2,229 , 651 17.49 12,747,503 100.00 
Mutual Life of New York 16,112,831 63.86 6,523 ,592 25.85 1,659,179 6.58 936,355 3.7 25 , 231,957 100.00 
Mutual Trust 299,451 46.26 8,822 1.36 49,369 7.63 289,610 44.75 647,254 100.00 
National Life, Vermont 2,083,110 58 39 429 600 12.04 519,380 14 56 535,491 15.01 3,567,581 100.00 
New England Mutual 5,845,898 61.10 675, 605 7.06 1,318,437 13.78 1,727,222 18.06 9,567,163 100.00 
New York Life 15,547,210 41.26 348,147 92 1,390,710 3.69 3,576, 207 9.49 16,822,058 44.64 37,684,332 100.00 
Northwestern Mutual 19, 684,286 64.79 4,169,448 13.72 5 18 81 816,336 2.68 30,384,003 100 00 
Northwestern National 380 398 38 54 56,101 5 68 24,828 2.52 177,596 17.99 348 , 136 35.27 987 ,058 100 00 
Occidental, California *40,472 16 06 16,095 6.39 *60,827 24.14 "134,552 53 41 "251,945 100.00 
Ohio National 61,230 34 90 13,438 7.66 16,234 9.26 84,534 48.18 175,437 100 00 
Ohio State Life 73,918 53 58 28 15,052 10.92 5,409 3.93 43 ,552 31.57 137,958 100.00 
Oregon Mutual 154,126 55 69 20,903 7.55 12,302 444 89 ,437 32.32 276,768 100.00 
Pacific Mutual 926 , 209 46 55 168,319 8.46 165,379 8 31 729,780 36.68 1,989 ,688 100.00 
Pan American Life 861 48 179,117 99 52 9,978 100 00 
Penn Mutual 4,971,871 44 78 306,510 2.76 1,62 14 63 4,199,642 37.83 11,102,620 100.00 
Philadelphia Life 63 ,327 67.79 5,717 6.12 2 26 09 93,421 100.00 
Phoenix Mutual 771,689 31 42 74,551 3.04 10.92 1,341,744 54 62 2,456,170 100 00 
; Provident Mutual 3,579,872 70 39 164,721 3.24 571,360 11.23 15.14 100.00 
‘ Prudential! 17,948 955 20 06 63,129,901 70 55 4,833,627 5.40 3 3.99 92% 100 00 
Reliance 790 430 55 77 1,387 10 272,591 19 23 19,711 1.39 23.51 1,417,347 100.00 
Seranton Life 46,116 45 37 1,877 1 84 26,024 25.60 27.19 101,641 100 00 
Security Mutual, New York 93 ,322 50 89 10,840 5 91 46,747 25.49 17.71 183 ,387 100 00 
State Farm Life 35,033 44 41 680 86 43,174 54.7: 78 , 888 100 00 
State Life, Indiana 204 047 42 96 89,549 13.08 158,819 23.21 142,002 20.75 684,417 100.00 
State Mutual 1,586,468 46 43 141,858 4.14 541,196 15.84 +1,147,158 33.59 3,416,680 100.00 
Sun Life, Canada 4,540,059 37.60 305 2,270,887 18 80 2,302,210 19.07 2,961,937 24.53 12,075,398 100.00 
Travelers 2,088 27.48 2,045 26.91 3,465 45.61 7,598 100.00 
( Union Central 3, 200,595 69 12 184,874 3.87 442,184 9.26 846,939 17.75 4,773,592 100.00 
Union Mutual 207 ,376 62 05 38,943 11 65 36,497 10.92 51,395 15.38 334 , 212 100 00 
United Benefit 18,754 52.45 526 1 47 2,455 6.87 14,021 39.21 35,755 100 00 
Voluntesr State 25,248 65.48 1,642 4 26 8,693 22 54 2,977 7.72 38,559 100.00 
U West Cast Life 121,564 41.45 72,965 24 88 25, 884 8.83 72,879 24.84 293 , 292 100.00 
10 Totals $220,901, 203 49 42 $1,414,288 32 $90,276,178 20.20 $70,515,458 15.77 $63,908,157 14.29 $447,015, 284 100 00 
0,- * Includes Coupons Includes $206,140 interest 
0,- : ~ ; 
- I lici the T i Fif smi 
TY . . . . - . > 7 3c ) 1 1 > € - 
be Non-Participating Family ncome policies or e Ten anc Fi Age Limit 
teen Year Plans. Annual premiums New-Pesticiestihe ‘Massive’ tissees 
. ° Non- rticipati é Vv om 
Income for $1,000 of insurance are as follows: ry pating i lx 
n- TI : a f policies on the Twenty Year Plan and 
il- he Aetna Life Insurance Company Age 10-Year Plan 15-Year Plan Postiehiall Family I lici 
: > " $79.72 91.15 " Ss 
wi has decided to extend from age 60 to ade on 6 —- articipating Family Income policie 
age 65 the limiting age at which they > apetegedpalatahs 89.40 102.95 on the Ten, Fifteen, and Twenty Year 
Ss as a? ; ‘ pe 94.76 109.55 : : . 
‘ will issue Non-Participating Family * ede acaba 100.50 116.69 Plans cannot be issued above age 60. 
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Medical 


Selection of Overweights 


Involves Discretion 


The fat boys (and girls) are still 
with us, comments Dr. William B. 
Aten, medical director, Security Mu- 
tual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., who 
discusses the selection of overweights 
in the Roster, company house organ. 
Plenty of time is expended by the 
home office underwriter in trying to 
persuade a ponderous client that the 
extra premium assessed by his com- 
pany is entirely justified. 

For purposes of convenience, Dr. 
Aten divides his discussion into seven 
specific headings, in which his opin- 
jon, as summarized, follows: 

1. Age. Fat people die earlier and 
oftener than those of normal weight 
for height and age. It is also true 
that overweight, not too marked, is a 
favorable factor at the younger ages 
and unfavorable at the older ages. 

2. Plan. Much of the excess mor- 
tality on overweights is deferred. It 
comes later in life and is apt to be 
dramatic and sudden. Moderate cred- 
its are allowable on plans maturing 
at 60 or earlier. Don’t count on more 
than ten, frequently less. 

3. Family History. If the individ- 
ual happens to be 50 per cent bigger 
than the average, his heart lacks a 
great deal of being that much larger 
than the average. What follows? 
Simply that a relatively small heart 
is being asked to pump blood through 
several more miles of blood vessels 
than are found on an individual of 
normal size. In spite of good family 
history, don’t expect much more than 
a minus five for this category. 

4. Build. Whatever the terms used 
to palliate the overweight condition 
of the prospect, the extra work on the 
heart will take its toll in the end. So, 
there are no credits here. 

5. Combined Impairments. Don’t 
worry about double impairments. Let 
the medical director do that. You are 
right in the middle of selection quick- 
sands. Haul yourself out and go in 
search of a more desirable prospect. 

6. Occupation. One thing is cer- 
tain, that fatal accidents are more 
frequent among the heavyweights. 
They are less able, being less agile, 
to handle themselves, and recovery 
from serious accidents is retarded 
and less sure. 

7. Recent Gain or Loss. Procedure 
is as follows: After the reduction in 
weight has been maintained for six 
months, give one-half credit on the 
rating. If maintained for one year, 
one is convinced that the prospect 
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Departmental 


means it and full credit is given. Oc- 
casionally, individuals feel so much 
better after reducing that they are 
glad to make it permanent. 


L. 0. M. A. 


Program Released for 


Eastern Conference 


The program of the Eastern Spe- 
cial Conference of the Life Office 
Management Association at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, April 
21-22, as announced by Frank L. 
Rowland, executive secretary, indi- 
cates that a wide survey of the field 
of life office management will be un- 
dertaken. 





Frank L. Rowland 


The meeting, under the general 
chairmanship of James Scott, assist- 
ant vice-president, Guardian Life, 
will have as its theme: “Field Agency 
Office Supervision and Related Ac- 
tivities Including the Organizing of 
Central Premium Collection Offices.” 
Speakers and their subjects include: 

Leonard C. Ashton, vice-president, 
Provident Mutual: “Organizing and 
Operating Central Premium Collec- 
tion Offices.” 

A. W. Bary, branch office accounts, 
Union Central Life: “Expense Con- 
trol of Agency Offices.” 

Willard C. Brudi, agency auditor, 
Lincoln National Life: “Records 
Maintained in An Agency Office.” 

Reginald E. Dowsett, secretary, 


Manufacturers Life: “Agency Office 
Personnel.” 

G. E. Perino, auditor, New Eng- 
land Mutual: “Agency 
Manuals.” 

William J. Nenner, assistant to 
agency vice-president, Penn Mutual: 
“Extent and Types of Service Ren- 
dered by Agency Office Clerical Staff 
for Field Force.” 

David J. Muir, assistant manager, 
conservation department, Massachu- 
setts Mutual: “Agency Office Corre- 
spondence.” 

The concluding item on the pro- 
gram will be a discussional section on 
“Agency Auditing,” under the chair- 
manship of George W. Skilton, comp- 
troller, Connecticut General Life. 


Cashiers’ 


Actuarial 


Actuary Uncovers Life 
Insurance Fallacies 
Some common fallacies about the 
life insurance 
cussed by William Macgregor Morris, 
actuary, State Life of Indiana, who 
addressed the recent luncheon meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis Chapter of 

Chartered Life Underwriters. 
“There is no essential connection 


business were dis- 


between cash surrender values and 
the arithmetical reserve factors 
which companies use in computing 
life insurance liabilities,” said Mr. 
Morris. “The common expression— 
surrender charge—is a misnomer and 
creates a wrong impression. 

“A popular fallacy is contained in 
the statement that ‘the insured who 
takes a policy loan pays six per cent 
for the use of his own money.’ The 
fact is that out of this six per cent, 
he is credited usually with three and 
one-half per cent in the accumulation 
of reserves. And the balance is 
barely sufficient to pay the expense 
incurred, which would otherwise be 
borne by the main body of policyhold- 
ers. 

“The stress placed on the billions of 
assets held by the life companies cre- 
ates the wrong impression that the 
companies are wealthy in their own 
right. It should be emphasized that 
all these billions are ear-marked for 
very definite liabilities or carefully 
estimated contingencies, and are in 
any event merely held in trust for 
the insured public.” 
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Digest 


Underwriting 


Industrial Insurance vs. 

Ordinary Insurance 
A timely survey of Industrial in- 
surance as compared with Ordinary 
insurance was afforded by Charles A. 
Taylor, actuary, Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, at both the recent meet- 
ing of the Richmond Assn. of Life 
Underwriters and the March 12 sales 
congress featuring the winter meet- 
ing, in Richmond, of the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters. 

“Industrial life insurance,” com- 
mented Mr. Taylor, “is just plain life 
insurance, and if you forget its name 
and forget some of the curious terms 
you hear used by industrial agents, 
and then think of it as regular life 
insurance written for small sums 
with premiums payable weekly, its 
peculiarities and its place in the in- 
surance world take on more meaning. 

“It must be clear that in promising 
to send an agent every week to col- 
lect premiums and service a_ policy, 
that a degree of service unknown and 
even impossible in ordinary insur- 
ance, has been undertaken. I do not 
believe that anyone here will see any- 
thing out of the ordinary in the fact 
that the men who work at these ser- 
vices should be paid for their efforts; 
or in the fact that since more service 
must be given than in ordinary in- 
surance, the service charge must be 
higher. 

“Let us start the comparison with 
the cost. Industrial does cost more 
than ordinary. It costs more because 
itis worth more. It is worth more in 
service, as has just been pointed out. 
It is worth more too because it pro- 
duces higher mortality than ordi- 
nary, due in part to the fact that the 
type of persons insured die faster 
than the type insured under ordinary 
policies. But the difference in mor- 
tality is in larger part due to the fact 
that companies deliberately use broad 
underwriting rules so as to extend 
the benefits of life insurance to the 
largest possible number. 

“At any rate, while comparing 
costs, bear in mind that there are 
many people who have industrial in- 
surance who could not have ordinary, 
not only because they could not afford 
to buy the minimum amount sold, or 
meet the minimum premium require- 
ments, but because they could not 


comply with the medical, inspection 
and other underwriting tests for or- 
dinary insurance. 

“Yet criticism of the most violent 
sort is heaped on us for overcharging 
and gross extravagance. Stop a min- 
ute and think how any of you would 
manage, if you had to call at all of 
your policyholders’ homes once a 
week, and the average policy you 
handled amounted to about $300. It 
must be plain. if this job can be done 
for an expense rate that is only mod- 
erately higher than in ordinary in- 
surance, that great progress must 
have been made toward economy and 
ingenuity working out 
methods.” 


shown in 


Investment 


Insurance Called Greatest 
Investment Institution 


Current investment trends and 
their relation to life insurance were 
analyzed by Dr. Harry G. Guthmann, 
professor of finance, Northwestern 
University School of Commerce, be- 
fore the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters on March 23. Stressing 
the point that life insurance is an in- 
vestment, Dr. Guthmann said: 

“To be an investment, property 
should yield an income and so only 
the interest bearing deposits of our 
banks can properly qualify as invest- 
ment opportunities. When this point 
of view is taken we note that the 
combined time, or interest-bearing, 
deposits of all the various banking 
institutions put together — national 
banks, state banks and trust com- 
panies, mutual savings banks and 
private banks—amount to less than 
twenty-four billions as compared with 
some twenty-six billions of resources 
of life insurance companies. 

“By statistical refinement this lat- 
ter grand total might be reduced 
somewhat to arrive at the exact in- 
vestment of life insurance policyhold- 
ers, but even the net result is record 
breaking when compared with the 
total of any other single type of in- 
stitution. 

“The investment factor in the life 
insurance contract is obscured for 
most people. They think of life in- 
surance companies as purely insur- 
ance institutions. The large assets of 
these companies are merely thought 


of vaguely by most persons as the 
reserve essential to the carrying out 
of the insurance function.” 


Production 


General Agents Discuss 
Recruiting Problems 


General agents and supervisors of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company met in Boston recently 
for a two-day session, devoted to dis- 
cussion of recruiting and training. 
Paul F. Clark, Boston general agent 
and president of the Company’s Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association, presided. 

Observing that results from new 
organization in 1937 were the best in 
many years, J. Harry Wood, manager 
of general agents said, “The com- 
pany’s experience in 1937 showed that 
it takes from eight to twelve prospec- 
tive agents to get one full-time man. 
The general agent must talk to one 
new man a week if he is to increase 
his organization by five men a year.” 

Guy L. Foster, general agent at 
Manchester, N. H., said that he had 
always regarded recruiting as “the 
general agent’s headache,” but that 
after adopting the home office train- 
ing plan and getting a definite re- 
cruiting talk organized, the job had 
become a lot pleasanter. 

In addition to the regular prospect 
file, Mr. Foster keeps odd-sized cards 
which will not fit in any standard file 
containing the names of men that he 
wants to follow up. These cards, 
which he leaves on his desk, he terms 
“itch cards” because they are con- 
stantly in the way and continually re- 
mind him that he must do something 
about the prospect. 

Miss Corinne Loomis, manager of 
the women’s department of the Paul 
Clark Agency in Boston, said: “If it 
is true that an agent, to be success- 
ful, must spend 60 per cent of his time 
in prospecting, then it follows that if 
a general agent is twice as good as an 
agent he must spend at least 30 per 
cent of his time on recruiting if he 
expects to be successful.” 

Hans Clasen of the agency depart- 
ment, described his methods of train- 
ing in the field using the John Han- 
cock course. “The principle behind 
this training plan,” Mr. Clasen ex- 
plained, “is that of getting a man 
quickly into production, training him 
on presenting a single need. It is too 
much to ask of a new man that he 
have complete information about all 
forms of life insurance and be able to 
apply this information to his pros- 
pect.” 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Co., which was held 
at the home office of the company on March 15, George T. 
Skiff, a brother of the treasurer, Charles H. Skiff, and 
David H. Agans, of Three Bridges, N. J., were elected 
members of the board of directors to serve for a period 
of three years each. Louis J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange, was elected president of the company; Edwin W. 
Henne, who for fifteen years has served the company as 
secretary and actuary, was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, and Edson J. Walrath, of Evans Mills, 
N. Y., was elected secretary-treasurer. Fred J. Freestone 
and George T. Skiff were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee and Edson J. Walrath was elected a mem- 
ber of the finance committee. 

The board of directors of the Columbian National Life 
of Boston has elected John K. Howard vice-president and 
secretary to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Norman M. Hughes and has elected Frederick H. Nash a 
vice-president. 

A. F. Ashford, for several years vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Western Reserve Life of San Angelo, 
Tex., was elected president of the company at the annual 
meeting recently. He succeeds W. M. Hemphill, who con- 
tinues as a director and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of P. J. Harwood to the position of cashier of 
its New York City branch. Previously Mr. Harwood was 
branch secretary of the New Brunswick-P. E. I. organi- 
zation for four years. The post he vacates will be filled 
by H. A. Bailey, who assumes the title of acting branch 
secretary. 

Henry J. Huckenpahler, assistant superintendent of the 
Prudential at Ashland, Wis., has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Escanaba, Mich., succeeding the late W. A. 
Maranda. He took charge on March 28, having super- 
vision of the Upper Peninsula. 

G. L. McCallister, who has been with the Carolina Life 
at Rock Hill, S. C., for the past six months, has been pro- 
moted to the Anderson, S. C., district, to be superin- 
tendent, effective March 31. 

Reuben J. Johnson, assistant district manager of the 
Durham Life at Hickory, N. C., has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager at Asheville, N. C., succeeding the late 
D. C. Martin. D. K. Drum of Asheville succeeds Mr. 
Johnson as assistant district manager at Hickory. 

All officers and directors of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles, Calif.. were recently reelected. 

The Texas Life of Waco has appointed Ear! L. Swindoll 
as agency supervisor of the Corpus Christi district and 
Thomas R. Leslie as supervisor for western Texas with 
temporary headquarters at Plainview. He will eventually 
move his office to Lubbock. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. announces 
the appointment of Paul Sawrie as general agent at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and of R. B. Anderson at Bristol, Tenn. 

Walter S. Symonds, formerly general agent of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. at San Antonio, Tex., has be- 
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come associated with the Southwestern Life at San Ap. 
tonio. 

Andy L. MeNiel, of Little Rock, Arkansas, has resigne 
as state manager for Arkansas for the Colorado Life Jp. 
surance Co., and has joined the Aetna Life there. 

Wright McClure has been appointed assistant to Roger 
A. Clark, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
at Pittsburgh. 








| ASI LIVE 


HERE occurred yesterday, unmarked in letters of red 

on any calendar, a birthday which reminded me of the 
soundness of a friend’s contention that the vast majority 
of men do not want to retire at 60, or even 65. They may 
think they do, during the adolescent years of 25 to 35, but 
if they were born before Columbian half-dollars were made 
legal tender they will realize on this particular spring 
morning of the not-so-graceful year 1938 that from this 
point on, men wish to be in a position to retire at the 
accepted ages for that formality, but that they will greet 
with progressive indignation any suggestions that the act 
should be made mandatory—or even be taken for granted 
by their younger colleagues in whatever field of operation 
they are presently active. Furthermore, they become 
crotchety and set in their ways and insist upon using 
“Presently active,” although having been told by imperti- 
nent young people that the adjective is obsolete. Now, 
those retirement pictures— 








T may well be that the life insurance advertising men 

of America know more about their business than |. 
It has come to my attention that specialists in other lines 
more or less foreign to my own experience frequently do 
demonstrate a better understanding of their problems 
than I am able to muster up, but some of the publicity 
men themselves argue that over-emphasis has been placed 
on the actual, pictorial stepping out of harness. They 
make the point that men of 40, 45 and on up to 50, are 
in much better position to finance retirement programs 
and that they are close enough to those days of fishing in 
Maine and golfing in Bermuda not to enjoy a too liberal 
interpretation of such joys. They would like them to be 
on more of an “if-and-when” basis. Then, there are 4 
lot of men in fairly comfortable circumstances who have 
lost good jobs in the past, and who have seen their friends 
in similar good positions walking the plank that still is 
standard equipment for every ship of trade. For these 
there might be a feeling, farfetched perhaps, explainable 
by an anecdote based on Calvin Coolidge’s reluctance © 
allow a transportation committee report go through col 
taining the word “bankruptcy” in a position of prominence. 
Pressed by Hugh Johnson, who was a member of the comr 
mittee, for his objections, when the word was manifestly 
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Ye NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


A new general agency has been opened by the Protec- 
tire Life at Meridian, Miss., with Andrew Gainey in charge. 
It will be known as the North Mississippi agency. 

Judge Shepard Bryan, prominent attorney of Atlanta, 
Ga, has been named to the board of directors of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C. 

The United Fidelity Life of Dallas, Tex., has appointed 
George B. Bagby to the board of directors. 











By Frank Ellington 














the proper one to use in the premesis, the then President 
said, “Well, people who have had a hanging in the family 
hate the word noose.” I trust that it will not be necessary 
for me to interpolate (laughter) nor—ha! ha!—for any 
of the above to make it evident that I appreciate the 
quibbling ratio, which ought to run about 90 per cent, but 
| would like also for the 10 per cent of constructive 
criticism to be conversely appreciated. 


* * * 


T is recognized, for example, that every young man of 
age 25 looks upon age 60 as senile—for everyone except 
himself, who will live to be 90 and thus will need a few 
ddiars for steamships and fireside—and further, that 
there are a lot of serious-minded young men who will, and 
do, institute retirement programs between the ages of 
% and 35. As for those fine shades of feeling described 
in the doddering old folk of 40 and beyond, each and 
several of their fears and resentments should shorten by 
afull thirty minutes any sale of life insurance. It’s merely 
that such hypothetical and nebulous nuances of human 
emotions offer us advertising fellows an entertaining 
subject of discussion after appropriations, contracts, type 
layouts and other such mundane matters have been dis- 


posed of. 


* * om 


HILE on this subject of age and its commercial 

ramifications, I might say that in real life it may 
be possible to grow old gracefully, but I now discover that 
it is difficult to do so in a column of this length. I started 
out with the intention of winding up in a storm of applause 
about ten lines below here and find that I shot my load, 
if any, away back thar. Therefore, I am afraid I shall 
have to inflict a few lines of sales philosophy upon my 
geod friends, the agents, although I shall try to hold the 
moral of the thought within decent bounds. It is merely 
that your job is so much harder than most. If an editor 
can offer his readers just one idea, item of interest or 
entertainment in each issue, he is justified in his paper. 
Naturally, he hopes for better, but—in your field you can’t 
Satter. From beginning to end, you have to be scoring 
every minute, and a single miss often disqualifies an 
otherwise perfect performance. (Some people I have met 
Would make you listen to an hour’s address for as much.) 









COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


At the fortieth annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America, Judge 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president, reported the company’s 
assets at $19,579,200.91, a gain of 4.23 per cent over 1936. 
The reserve and other funds for policyholders are $17,- 
884,976, a gain of 5.08 per cent. Total amount of life in- 
surance in force is $113,838,639, showing a gain of 4.57 
per cent, or $4,970,658, protecting 517,434 policies. 

The United States Life of New York has been admitted 
to Colombia, South America. A. B. Penry, who has been 
in Colombia arranging for its entrance, has been ap- 
pointed general agent with headquarters in Bogota. 

The Conservative Life Insurance Co. of America has an- 
nounced an increase in all first year Ordinary commis- 
sions, effective March 22. The new contract gives the 
agents 65 per cent first year on Endowment at 85 and 
20-Payment Life with 10 per cent renewal the second year 
and continuous renewal of 5 per cent thereafter as long 
as they remain in the service of the company. On the 
Junior Educational Policies payable at 18, commissions 
were increased to 45 per cent, or 20 per cent more than 
they were paid, and Junior 20-Year Endowment to 50 per 
cent; the former commission was 30 per cent. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission, to which was 
turned over early this month for conservation the assets 
of the Union Reserve Life of Phoenix, has reinsured the 
business of that company in the Fidelity Life of Phoenix, 
with a 100 per cent lien against reserves, to be reduced 
as the affairs of the Union Reserve Life are worked out. 

By order of Circuit Judge Richard M. Mann at Little 
Rock, Ark., Walter L. Pope, receiver of the National Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co., will disburse $105,559 as a 5 per 
cent dividend on approved claims. Mr. Pope informed the 
court that funds on hand are sufficient to meet the pay- 
ment. 

A new rate-book embodying changes in style and shape 
was published this month by the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. The new book is somewhat thinner, and 
changes in shape will make it fit more easily into agents’ 
pockets. Rates will be arranged according to age instead 
of by policy forms. 

The sixth two-week supervisors’ school, which the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. is holding from March 
27 to April 8, at Milwaukee, is being conducted by Fred- 
erick O. Lyter, assistant superintendent of agencies, as- 
sisted by George F. B. Smith, assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Also participating in the schoo] will be Ken- 
neth W. Jacobs, general agent at Milwaukee for the Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

The Old Guard Association of the Prudential of New- 
ark now has 24,600 members, an increase of 570 during 
1937, according to a report just issued. 

The Texas Benevolent Association, Brownwood, Tex., 
has filed a charter amendment changing its name to the 
San Jacinto Life Insurance Co. and place of business to 
Houston, Tex. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life will hold its 1939 annual con- 
vention in San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 7-8. 
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Managers Associations 
Eligible for New Honor 


A handsome 18-inch gold loving cup 
will be awarded annually, according 
to Philip B. Hobbs, chairman of the 
General Agents and Managers Sec- 
tion of the N.A.L.U., to that affiliated 
United States or Canadian Managers 
Association which, in the opinion of 
the Managers Section executive com- 
mittee, shows the greatest record or 
progress for the current year, run- 
ning from July 1 to June 30. This 
trophy is benig presented by Man- 
ager’s Magazine, published by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford. It will be awarded an- 
nually at the meeting of the National 
Section until it has been awarded to a 


local association for the third time, 
whereupon it will become their per- 
manent possession. The first presenta- 
tion, to be made at the convention in 
Houston in September, 1938, will 
cover the period July 1, 1937, to June 
30, 1938. i 





Silver Anniversary 

The March edition of The Radiator, 
agency publication of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was dressed in an attractive silver 
cover in celebration of its 25th birth- 
day. Stewart Anderson, now director 
of publications of the Penn Mutual 
Life, was the first editor of the maga- 
zine, which has been under the direc- 
tion of its present editor, Leroy C. 
Cushman, for the past 14 years. 











replied: 


a brick.” 


Che 


Insurance 












“EVERY MAN A BRICK” 


You recall Lycurgus, king of Sparta, who was 
asked why his country had no defensive walls, and 


“There are the walls of Sparta—and every man 


And he pointed to his army. 


The adequately-insured family provider, who de- 
fends his dependents against their arch-enemy—pov- 
erty—is just as much a brick. 


He finds life insurance a formidable ally. 





rutential 
Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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R. C. Guest Promoted 
by the State Mutual 


Richard C. Guest, associate actuary 
of the State Mutual Life since Feb. 
ruary, 1936, was elected actuary of 
the company at its annual meeting 
in Worcester. C. R. Fitzgerald, who 
has been actuary since 1909, will con. 
tinue in that capacity. 

Mr. Guest entered the State Mutual 
in 1920 on his graduation from the 
University of Toronto, and in 1997 
he was promoted to assistant actuary. 
He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Spo. 
ciety of America; Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries; and 
a member of the American Statistica] 
Association. 


T. C. Thompson, Sr., Dies 


Proof that a life insurance salesman 
may combine prominence in civic af- 
fairs with activity as an underwriter 
to the profit of both his spirit and his 
pocket is found in the career of T. C. 
Thompson, Sr., who died on March 
21 at Chattanooga, Tenn., after hay- 
ing served the National Life Insur- 
ance company as its general agent 
there for forty years. He was 177 
years old. 

Mr. Thompson was mayor of Chat- 
tanooga for six years, beginning in 
1909; he was called the father of the 
Children’s Hospital in that city; he 
was administrator of a fund through 
which two hundred crippled children 
were aided; he was the introducer of 
the commission form of government 
in Chattanooga; chairman of the local 
inter-racial committee, in which ca- 
pacity he worked for the welfare of 
the negro; he was president of the 
Civitan club; and in 1932 the Kiwanis 
club voted him the most useful citi- 
zen. 


Aetna Exhibit at Fair 


The Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies will be represented at the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
with an exhibit covering approxi- 
mately 1000 square feet, according 
to a statement made by President 
Morgan Brainard. The announce- 
ment was made following the sign- 
ing of a contract with officials of the 
exposition covering the reservation of 
a central area near the entrance to 
the Business Efficiency Building. The 
space contract will place the Aetna 
Companies’ exhibit in an advantage- 
ous position between the massive In- 
can gates of the fair’s main entrance 
and the entrance which leads from 
the ferry landing. 
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SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 


By WILSON SLICK 


Manager, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


feature from Walt Disney’s facile pen, but, regard- 

less of the fact it was only 7 P.M., the theater was 
packed and there was no standing room available, even 
in the lobby. The next morning, about 10 o’clock there 
was a lineup for at least one block waiting for the 
theater to open. At lunch a friend of ours, discussing 
the phenomena, stated he saw the show at Radio City 
—the second week—and told us of an advertisement 
appearing in the New York papers apologizing for the 
fact they could not hold it longer than two weeks be- 
cause of previous contracts. 

In Pittsburgh the show was held over for two weeks 
at the Penn—the second time this has happened since 
the theater opened 12 years ago, and a new gross was 
established both in receipts and attendance, the report 
stating that 23,000 persons had paid admissions in one 
day, bettering the previous one-day high by 6,000. 

And ali this excitement about—not a sex story star- 
ring two dream stars in a South Sea romance—but an 
animated cartoon picturing the harrowing experiences 
related in this old fable, with a few songs added as an 
attraction. What is the secret of this great suecess? 


Ri icature i we attempted to see this much-discussed 


Value of Fresh Viewpoint 


Our guess is the underlying appeal. The great box 
office attraction is the NEW, FRESH, WHOLESOME 
approach to trials and tribulations of existence: People 
must be tired of shopworn themes; they must be open 
to new, fresh approaches to their problems. 

And what does all this have to do with our business? 
Simply this—people must be open to a new life insurance 
approach. They surely are just as interested in a newly- 
told story of what life insurance can do for them. They, 
apparently, would welcome a new explanation of how 
their income can be protected in event of sickness or 
accident. 

Think this over! The old story—dressed up in new 
clothes—with a genuine, wholesome appearance of 
truth. What have YOU done recently to vary the mo- 
notony of your presentation? What have you done to 
make your approach more forceful, yet without evidenc- 
ing high-pressure? How often have YOU changed your 
story? There’s a moral here—and one you should take 
to heart. 





— 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basi! S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


OU can lead a horse to water and make him drink 

—but only if you make him thirsty enough first, 
was the modernization of an old saw as offered by 
Horace H. Wilson, a top producer and general agent 
for the Equitable Society in New York City, who head- 
lined, with Lester A. Rosen, million-dollar producer 
for the Union Central Life, the fourth of the series 
of educational meetings sponsored on Thursday after- 
noons by the Life Underwriters Assn. of New York 
City. Mr. Wilson added a twist to the proverb and 
applied it to his producer-audience, telling them that 
they must first make their prospects thirsty for life 
insurance, and the way to do this is not merely by 
telling them what life insurance will do, but by demon- 
strating the possibilities, and also by directing this 
appeal to the prospect’s senses other than that of 
hearing. Mr. Rosen, borrowing from Elmer Wheeler’s 
book on “Tested Selling Sentences,” stressed these 
points: ‘“‘What you say in the first ten seconds is more 
important than what you say in the next 10,000,” and: 
“It is what the policy will do, and not the name you 
give it that interests the prospect.” 


CTION appeals to Mr.: Wilson as a more forceful argument 
A than wratory. When a Scotsman, for instance, with a 
$700,000 estate and no life insurance asked him to prepare some- 
thing and send it along, Mr. Wilson knew that the “something” 
would have to arouse the Scotsman's curiosity and open the way 
for an interview. He therefore prepared a three-page folder and 
on the first page pasted two one-dollar bills. Under the first he 
wrote: "For every dollar now in your estate—" and under the 
second bill, which was marked off into a number of segments; "this 
will happen at your death." One of five one-dollar bills, he 
comments, will do more than lengthy paragraphs to show what a 
20 per cent shrinkage in an estate means to the literal-minded 
prospect. 


NE of Gerald Eubank’s (Prudential Ordinary 
O manager, 40 Wall Street) reforms was brought 
to a successful conclusion when the New York City 
Association recently adopted a new constitution, the 
principal changes being in the make-up of the executive 
and nominating committees. Instead of the former 
there will be a board of directors of 35 members, 
abolishing the rule of past presidents who wielded 
strong influence among the remainder of the 62 mem- 
bers composing the executive committee. In the past, 
these former presidents held life membership on the 
executive committee, while the nominating committee 
was composed solely of former association heads. There 
will, however, be a board of past presidents, to retain 
the benefit of their experience and counsel. The nomi- 
nating committee, under the new constitution, will be 
composed of the three immediate past presidents, three 
members appointed by the current president and three 
elected by the association’s agency committee. Six 
votes will be required for nomination. The general 
sentiment is that these changes will step up the effi- 
ciency of the association’s governing and counseling 
bodies and keep the organization untrammeled by a too 
limited sphere of influence. 
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Canadian Executives 
Appoint Secretary 


The Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association has announced the 
appointment of Carman A. Naylor as 
secretary and actuary of The Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Naylor graduated from the 
University of Toronto in 1933, win- 
ning the gold medal in the mathe- 
matics and physics course. He is an 
Associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries and has passed one-half 
of the fellowship examinations in both 
actuarial bodies. Since graduation Mr. 
Naylor has been connected with the 


Actuarial Department of the London 
Life Insurance Company. He succeeds 
Mr. Leonard H. McVity, whose resign- 
ation becomes effective April 1. 


Life Group of L.A.C. 


The Life Group sessions of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference to be 
held during May will be under the 
chairmanship of Charles E. Crane, 
advertising manager of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont. 
This meeting usually is completed in 
one day, with the fire, life and casu- 
alty groups conferring separately. 
























INTRODUCING 
THE LODER AGENCY OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Loder Agency of the Provident Mutual is used to being 
first in many things. 

The old Home Office Agency, it leads the Company in man- 
power, in life insurance in force, in Leaders Club members, 
and in producers of $100,000 or over. And it has yearly led 
every other Provident Mutual agency in production since time 
immemorial. 

A believer in college men, Paul Loder has built around him a 
statf of alert, well-trained life insurance men who know how to 
get business and, what is more, know where to get it. 


Ideas? They are the stock-in-trade of the Loder Agency. That 
is why trails will again be blazed by this agency in the 
months ahead. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Occupational Buyers Survey 
For Last Month 


Wholesale dealers led all other oe. 
cupational groups last month both in 
number of big policies purchased ang 
in total amount of insurance bought, 
according to The Lincoln Nationa] 
Life’s monthly survey of buyers of 
policies for $10,000 and over. Second 
in volume of insurance purchased 
were builders and building contrae. 
tors. Brokers, bank managers, and 
real estate company officials were see. 
ond in number of policies. 

Listed according to number of big 
policies purchased, the occupational 
groups were: Wholesale dealers; 
brokers, bank managers and real 
estate company officials; builders ang 
building contractors; bottling works 
managers; lumberyard, stockyard and 
coalyard officials; retail dealers; junk 
dealers; commercial travelers; farm. 
ers; lawyers, judges and _ justices; 
and physicians and surgeons. 














Milwaukee Life Ace Tops 
Million in °37 

More than a million dollars in ney 
life insurance was written during 
1937 by Maurice Chier, Milwauke 
underwriter, it was announced by th 
Continental Assurance Company, Chi 
cago. His achievement, which place 
him in the most exclusive circle d 
life insurance men in the Unite 
States, marks the first time in th 
27-year history of the Continental 
that a_ single representative has 
passed the million-dollar mark. 














Philadelphia C.L.U. 


An interesting luncheon meeting ¢ 
the Philadelphia Chapter of Charterei 
Life Underwriters was held Wedne 
day, March 9, at the University Club 
Two members of the Chapter, Charlie 
H. Smith of the Penn Mutual Lit 
Insurance Company and A. Freema 
Mason of the Equitable of Iowa, d* 
cussed “Practical Uses of Settlement 
Options.” This joint discussion fd- 
lowed the general program plan whit 
Emmet J. Murphy of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, progra® 
chairman, planned for the year. 




















State Mutual’s New Ageney 


In appointing Paul C. Snyder g® 
eral agent for central Pennsylvan® 
with headquarters at Harrisburg, & 
State Mutual Life is establishing * 
third general agency in Pennsylvani 
The appointment was effective Maré 
16. 
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“af THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE stake which life insurance companies have in the 

future of American railroads is a large one. Total 
railroad bond holdings of the life insurance organiza- 
tions run well toward three billions of dollars and com- 
prise about 25 per cent of total life insurance bond 
holdings of all kinds. Thus, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dawdled around with the railroads’ 
application for an increase in freight rates, life insur- 
ance portfolio officials kept a close eye on the situation. 
Their watch got but small reward! The Commission ap- 
parently was thinking of other things than the railroads 
for, in the face of a disastrous transportation crisis, the 
Commission members handed out, during the fortnight, 
a series of findings under which some increases in rates 
are granted, but increases averaging about 5.3 per cent 
as against the 15 per cent which the railroads had 
pleaded as vital to continued activity. The increases 
given run from 5 per cent on agricultural products to 
about 10 per cent on iron and steel with the average, as 
already stated, hitting a fraction over 5 per cent. 


- * * 


NY increases in costs are not, in the nature of things, 
oo very popular with the general public at the pres- 
ent time. Perhaps this fact had some influence on the 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission as re- 
gards the railroad rate situation. However, there is cer- 
tainly a point in the financial history of any organization 
beyond which there can be no reduction without destruc- 
tion. It seems to me that the railroads have reached that 
point from almost every angle. In the year just past, 
railroad material and propulsion costs went up nearly 
$100,000,000. During 1937 also, railroad wages rose by 
$140,000,000 while taxes jumped by $60,000,000. If Tur- 
key was “The sick man of Europe,” then surely the rail- 
road system here is “The sick man of America.” How 
much longer the patient can live without extensive trans- 
fusion of monetary blood is problematical. Railroad in- 
come is dropping fast. In January of 1938 the net oper- 
ating income of Class I railroads in the United States 
was down 82 per cent. In the same month the Interstate 
Commerce Commission chopped off about $120,000,000 in 
emergency freight rates which had been granted during 
the worst part of the depression. The current average 
increase of 5.3 per cent will, says the Commerce Com- 
mission, add $270,000,000. The railroad men themselves 
are not so hopeful, because the Association of American 
Railroads estimates that the increase will bring in only 
$175,000,000. As a matter of fact, either figure is far 
short of that needed by the roads if they are to get back 
on anything like a sound financial footing. 


. 7 7 


O long as the railroads are on the down grade finan- 

cially, the railroad bond holdings of the life insur- 
ance companies fail to turn in any fair degree of inter- 
est. That is a serious problem for the life insurance 
units, and their position is not made happier by the real- 
ization that the principal of the investment—the rail- 
roads themselves—is losing more and more of its inher- 
ent value. Healthy railroads are essential to the country’s 
welfare. If anything can be done to cure their ills, even 
if it involves substantial rate increases, the proper steps 
should be taken. The current Commerce Commission in- 
creases are only a gesture. They solve nothing. 


























































GETTING THEM STARTED 


(Continued from page 9) 


Can you speak extemporaneously? 

Are you an extrovert? 

(If your company has a rating chart, complete it at this 
point.) 

“Mr. Doe, you have told me that you are a salesman. 
You have what it takes. You are the man I have been 
looking for.” 

(Do Not Try To Contract Yet) 


Lead Letter No.2 
Mr. John Doe, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


May I again express to you my appreciation for the very fine interview 
we had For the purpose of memorandum and for your additional 
consideration, may I here repeat the imvortant considerations of our 
conference and the decisions we arrived at. 

First. First and foremost, we have agreed that you must make a change 
and that the sooner you make this change, the better it will be for your 
future. Your present occupation does not offer you the chance for suc- 
cess that you are entitled to and competent to achieve. The longer vou 
wait, the more difficu't it will be to make a change. 

Second. TOO MANY FAILURES. In all occupations there are 
many failures. The men who fail in the life insurance business were 
failures before they came into the business. Although 20 ver cent of 
the men selling life insurance sell 80 per cent of the business that !s 
sold yet it is true that 20 per cent of all salesmen, professional men, 
business men, et cetera, do 80 per cent of the business in those particular 
lines. Failures are people and not the business. You are not a failure, 
and the men who go into life insurance business who are not failures 
do not fail in the life insurance business. 

Third. TOO MANY SALESMEN. There are not too many salesmen 
in the life insurance business. The real salesman has life insurance 
selling competition but rarely. He has competition of automobiles, 
radios, frigidaires, et cetera, but his chief competition is himself. The 
man who is willing to work hard and intelligently does not have selling 
competition. 

Fourth. COMMISSION BASIS. Life insurance selling is the highest 
paid hard work and the poorest paid loafing in the world. A man is 
paid entirely in proportion to his intelligence and hard work. In your 
present occupation, your salary has been fixed by the manager, and no 
amount of hard work or intelligence can change your salary. Had you 
been on a commission basis in your present occupation, your income 
would have been far greater. 

Fifth, NOT QUALIFIED AS A SALESMAN. What I have learned 
from you up te the present time indicates very strongly that you have 
what it takes to be a salesman. A good salesman must like people, have 
imagination, be patient, believe in life insurance, be emotional, be a 
hard worker, have ability te learn, and be an extrovert. Moreover, he 
must have courage. He must be able to take a defeat and come up 
smiling. He must be able to play the game with a courageous heart. 
I believe you have all of these qualifications. The life insurance salesman 
who has all of these qualifications does not fail. 

Since we have agreed that all of these apparent objections are not 
fundamental and not correct when analyzed and since you have indicated 
that you do have all the qualifications which are required, I am, there- 
fore, looking forward to the opportunity of showing you how the high 
type life insurance salesman does his work. I want te show you the 
technique by which prospects are found, problems are fixed and problems 
are solved. I want to show you how the job is done by high-class sales- 
men and demonstrate to you the great opportunities that are in store 
for your as a life insurance salesman. 

I am sure that you, too, will enjoy our next interview. 


Yours very truly, 





* = * 


Lead Letter No. 3 


Mr. Center of Influence, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Dear Mr. Influence: 


Pursuant to your thoughtful suggestion, I have contacted Mr. Doe and 
had one very favorable interview with him. After analyzing his situation in 
detail, I have come to the conclusion that he is the type of man who 
will succeed im the life insurance business. He and I have agreed that 
his present occupation is a blind alley as far as the future is concerned. 
We have further agreed that he must make a change and that the sooner 
he makes that change. the better his future will be. 

We have further discussed the life insurance business only from the 
standpoint of finding out what his objections might be, and I believe 
that I have satisfactorily eliminated all of his objections and am now 
in the place where I am ready te sell him on life insurance as fn 
occupation. 

However, I realize that I am at somewhat of a disadvantage owing to 
the fact that this man does not know me intimately and would be at a 
disadvantage in selling him the business unless I know that I have his 
confidence. I am, therefore, asking another favor of you because I 
know that you are interested in this particular man. I wish that you 
would, therefore, make it a point to see this man before and 
kind enough to tell him something nice about me. If you can, in your 
generous way, convince this man that he is perfectly safe in having 
confidence in me, it will be a great help to me in selling him the business. 

I believe that in asking you te do this, you will not only be doing 
me a great faver but doing Mr. Doe a favor as well. I will appreciate 
this kindness on your part. 





Yours very truly. 
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Use of Settlement 
Options 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Smith—Marked differences between 
older and newer policies in interest 
rates and rates in the options of set- 
tlement make it of greatest impor- 
tance to discriminate between policies 
in drawing up an insurance program. 
There are many old policies in exist- 
ence guaranteeing 4 per cent interest 
on the reserve and on the proceeds 
left under options. Policies at the 3% 
per cent rate are still being written. 
Continuing instalment rates are much 
less favorable now than formerly. 


... Mather, Siw a wiw wowonw , 


shingle 


Last week we reviewed a settlement 
contract dated Jan. 9, 1935, in which 
one of the largest old line companies 
guaranteed 4% per cent on money 
left under the contract. In view of 
these differences the underwriter 
should use contracts with high in- 
terest rates and favorable option 
rates for provisions having a long 
time to run, and he should use the 
less favorable contracts for cash set- 
tlements. When settlement directions 
are received they should be examined 
to make sure that the rates guaran- 
teed in the policy are used. 
Smith—Do policies with double in- 
demnity present any problems in con- 
nection with settlement options? 
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\ great peace of mind comes to the man who knows that he is sure 
of old-age independence if he lives, and of a monthly income to 
hee wife, with an education to his children, if he should die before 
hee tome — who has a sound, continuing, lifetime financial program 
stuch he can follow calmly and quietly, without 
strain or worry. <> «> The record of the life 
imeurance companies, particularly through the 


mind. Life insurance funds are safe. And NY NL's record indi- 
cates that nowhere are they safer than in this company. Your 
NWNL agent comes to you trained and equipped to arrange life 
insurance properly. But more than that, he comes as the repre- 

sentative of one of America’s strongest, safest 








depression, «= a good reason for this peace of 


ON UNCER T AN 


NW Wife insurance companies. © © Northwestern 
2 National Life I « Company, O. J 


.o Arnold, President, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





This is a reproduction of N“NL’s latest national magazine advertisement. 
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Mason—Policies with double jp. 
demnity may present a very impor- 
tant problem in connection with set- 
tlement options, particularly if there 
is a contest as to whether the insured 
has died in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the double indemnity clause. 
This sometimes happens, as you know; 
and whenever there is a contest jt 
sometimes is drawn out over a period 
of 2, 3, 4 or more years, depending 
upon the circumstances involved jn 
the particular case. 

Mason—How important do you con- 
sider it to provide for flexibilities un- 
der your program arrangement? And 
what type of flexibilities do you in- 
clude? 

Smith—Flexibility is one of the 
most important requisites to a well- 
drawn insurance program. It is im- 
possible to forecast the future accur- 
ately eneugh to justify tying up 
absolutely for long 
room for modifica- 


funds periods 
without leaving 
tions to conform to change in circum- 
stances. Particularly is flexibility de- 
where the 
amount of insurance is small, where 
an emergency might require the use 
of the entire insurance fund at once 
regardless of need of income later. 
The two simplest methods of provid- 
ing flexibility are: (a) right of with- 
drawal of principal and (b) right to 
change to another settlement option. 
We have already mentioned the need 
of flexibility in a small insurance pro- 
gram. In a program where there is 


sirable in a program 


a substantial amount of insurance, 
some contracts providing basic neces- 
sities can be devoted irrevocably to 
that purpose, and other contracts 
contributing amounts above the basic 
necessities can be made subject to 
withdrawal by the beneficiary, or the 
right of withdrawal may be limited 
to a certain stipulated amount (i.e— 
$500 or $1,000) in one year and per- 
haps further limited by stipulating 
that the cumulative total of with- 
drawals shall not exceed a certain 
percentage of the original proceeds. 

The right to change to another set- 
tlement option is of advantage where 
a substantial part has been left under 
the interest option or limited instal- 
ment option. By changing either of 
these to the specified instalment op- 
tion the income could be increased as 
desired, although, of course, the pe- 
riod would be shortened. 


Boston Mutual Directors 

Election of two new directors to 
the board of the Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company is announced. 
They are Merton L. Brown and J. 
Leonard Johnson. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


AMONG the few business facts that stand out from 


stock market, at a time when the corresponding market 
in London, much closer to most of the current excite- 
ments, showed more firmness. Behind the American de- 
cine are numerous uncertainties, which President 
Roosevelt’s Gainesville speech, with its reference to 
obstructive “selfishness on the part of a few,” was hardly 
likely to calm down. True, the Senate finance committee 
has cut out the undistributed profits tax from the 1938 
revenue bill, steel production has shown a slight in- 
crease, and the warm weather has helped retail trade. 
But railroad loadings of freight are still small, and in 
general business sentiment is less confident about going 
ahead. 
* * 

URING the past fortnight two sources of energy— 
D the T.V.A. and Mexican oil—have had large places 
in the headlines. As to the first, after President Roose- 
velt’s ouster of Chairman Arthur E. Morgan of the 
T.V.A., the United States Senate passed a resolution 
for a joint investigation by five Senators and five Rep- 
resentatives. This controversy of course added fuel to 
the flaming fight over the Government reorganization 
bill. Apparently as reprisal for Mexico’s expropriation 
of foreign oil companies and for other hostile measures 
by the Mexican Government, the United States Treasury 
has decided to end its monthly purchases of silver from 
that country. 

N Monday of this week the United States Supreme 
O Court upheld as constitutional the provisions of 
the 1935 public utility holding company act requiring 
interstate holding companies to register with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and to submit financial 
statements. The 6-to-1 decision was read by Chief Justice 
Hughes, with Justices Cardozo and Reed not partici- 
pating. 





_ * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended March 19 and 26, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 





Mar. 19 Mar. 26 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 
day day day day 
70 industrials... 132.27 130.74 130.70 125.24 
a 21.24 19.30 19.28 16.41 
100 stocks 98.96 97.31 97.28 92.59 
30 bonds ...... 83.81 82.48 82.81 80.74 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose two 

points last week to 34 per cent of capacity, The Iron 
Age estimates, that being the highest rate since mid- 
November. Miscellaneous buying provides the main sup- 
port for the market. 


* * 


FS each of the past two weeks cotton futures showed 
slight declines; while the world supply is reported 





larger, the demand is decreasing. Wheat prices continued 
their decline on the Chicago Board of Trade, losing 1% 
to 1% cents; both corn and rye advanced, and oats lost 
¢ . 

tractionally. 


last week as definite is the downward trend of the 


DEATHS 


Charles J. Reifler, 75, former vice-president of the 
Springfield Life of Springfield, II. 

Edgar S. Barnes, 77, for thirty-eight years treasurer of 
the Franklin Life Insurance Co., at Springfield, Il. 

Harry T. Boone, general agent for the Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans, La., for Panama and the Canal Zone. 

George R. McLeran, 69, agent for the Mutual Life of 
New York at Chicago; past president of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Edward Benjamin Redding, 50, Macon, Ga., a director 
of the mortgage loan department of the Phoenix Mutuai 
Life in the Macon area. 

James R. Duffin, 67, attorney and former president of 
the Old Inter Southern Life of Louisville, Ky. 

Edward M. Stickney, 87, for thirty years cashier for 
the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cornelius F. Moses, Savannah, Ga., retired manager of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Dr. Charles Theodore Cutting, 62, widely known in in- 
urance circles in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Earl A. Hogan, 63, medical advisor in New Orleans 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society for the past 
twenty-five years. 

Thomas C. Thompson, for forty-five years Tennessee 
state manager of the National Life Insurance Co. of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., at Chattanooga. 

Cornelius Franklin Moses, Savannah, Ga., for forty- 
five years connected in that city with the Mutual Life of 
New York. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Approximately 3000 employees in departments of the 
New Orleans municipal government are now covered under 
2 group policy issued by the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Co. for an amount of life insurance in excess of $2,500,000. 
This group policy, one of the largest ever written in the 
South, was secured by Miss B. B. Macfarlane, agency 
supervisor for the Pan-American’s Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi territory. 

The Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., manufacturer of 
furnaces and furnace appliances, Chicago, has adopted a 
group program which provides about 100 employees with 
a total of $150,000 life insurance, supplemented by sick- 
ness and accident benefits. The group plan is being un- 
derwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a 
cooperative basis. 

The management of the Hotel Astor, New York, in 
conjunction with its personnel, has installed a group in- 
surance system as part of a general employees’ welfare 
The plan has been underwritten by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. of Milwaukee has 
adopted the plan of the Prudential of Newark for group 
insurance of 599 employees. The policy covers risk amount- 
ing to a total of $696,500. 


policy. 


DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
of Hartford declared the regular quarterly dividend of $4 
per share, payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 21. 

The Farmers and Traders Life of Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
cently declared the regular quarterly dividends of $2.50 
per share payable on July 1 and October 1 of this year. 

The directors of the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., 
recently declared a dividend of 6 per cent. 
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Sales Demonstrations at 


Final N.Y. A & H Meeting 


A triple sales demonstration, ex- 
hibiting three varied methods of sell- 
ing accident and health insurance, 
featured the final lecture in the edu- 
cational series sponsored by the Ac- 
cident & Heelth Club of New York. 
The lecture was given in the Chamber 
of Commerce building, 65 Liberty 
Street, New York City, on March 29, 
before a large audience of producers, 
under the temporary chairmanship of 
William L. Kick, Century Indemnity, 
who wielded the gavel in the absence 
of Wesley T. Hammer, Commercial 
Casualty. 

The sales demonstrations were the 
fruit of the experience of three pro- 
ducers who heve achieved consider- 
able success in the business and whose 
approach is not of the “canned talk” 
variety, but fashioned to meet con- 
tingencies. With Erving E. Bradley, 
Globe Indemnity, playing the part of 
the prospect, the three producers who 
contacted him were Robert M. Steven- 
son, Henry R. Adelmann and Kelso 
Young. 

Mr. Stevenson, who averages thirty 
to forty calls a day, demonstrated his 
method of listing the names of the 
executive personnel of a large cor- 
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poration and then, by cold canvass, Flood Loss Negligible 


overcoming their sales resistance by 
presenting logical motives for buying To Mortgage Holder 


accident insurance. Inspection of all properties in the 
By using the telephone as a pre- Los Angeles area in which Pacific Mu. 
liminary step before contacting the tual Life Insurance Company is ip. 
prospect in his office, Mr. Adelmann terested has been completed following 
thereby broke the ice informally, and the recent rains, and the aggregate of 
on his ensuing personal visit showed all possible loss to the company ap 
effectively how accidents usually dip praised at a figure not in excess of 
into accumulated reserves as well as from $1,500 to $2,000, it was disclosed 
consume income unless the client is by Walter H. Rolapp, Manager of the 
protected by accident insurance. Company’s Real Estate Department, 
The use of the “chain method” or — 
the “centers of influence technic” was Occupational Fatalities 


demonstrated by Mr. Young, who 


pivots his call on a third party, a Lowest on Record 


mutual friend of both producer and Although the death rate from ocev- 
prospect. At the conclusion of a suc- pational accidents customarily rises as 
cessful solicitation, Mr. Young se- business activities and employment in. 
cures the names of several references crease and declines as they recede, ae. 
and also the name of a personal friend cording to statisticians of the Metro 
of the client for the purpose of estab- politan Life Insurance Company, the 
lishing another business contact. In nation’s business is now carried on at 
this way the chain system is carried relatively lower cost in human lif 
on and, according to Mr. Young, the than at any time in the past. In 1937 
results are usually gratifying. the rate among the insurance com. 

At the conclusion of the demonstra- pany’s white male Industrial policy. 
tions, a brief test was given those holders was only 7.5 per cent highe 
producers who are seeking certificates than in 1933, when the business de 
denoting completion of the course. pression was at its worst, and the ocee 
These certificates will be awarded at pational accident death rate touched 
the Producers’ Banquet, to be held at the lowest point ever recorded during 
the Hotel Commodore, on May 12. the past quarter of a century. 











ews ts a aie 


in the pussywillow. 


It is the harbinger of new life, new 
hope, gay days to come. 


We owe ourselves a like promise — 
to make our future brighter, our days 
gayer, more carefree. 


ites aa ae 


in an insurance program. 


lt is the herald of financial independ- 
ence, future happiness, and contentment. 


The Girard Life can help you make 
good thet promise. 


GIRARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T has always been a source of amazement to me to 
note the numbers and the enthusiasm of insurance 
men that respond to a sales congress call. I know of 
no other business or profession where such a voluntary 
outpouring of adults can be recorded. It appears to 
make no difference whether the individual is a recruit of 
a few months or a veteran of 20 years, both appear 
in a mood eager to listen to a new angle or slant on a 
business whose complete and entire purpose can be 
stated in a simple sentence. The answer seems to be in 
the fact that life insurance is truly a universal business. 


N this country alone there are over one hundred mil- 
lion prospective buyers of life insurance and that 
means that there are over one hundred million different 
reactions and understandings: of life insurance. The 
agent who attends a sales congress, it would appear, 
goes not so much to educate himself on the principle of 
the business as to acquaint himself with the other fellow’s 
method of expression, his phraseology and his line of 
reasoning when he meets up with a situation identical 
with one the agent himself has already been up against. 


ERHAPS there are other reasons why an agent 
attends a sales congress but to me the desire to 
acquire a wider knowledge of his fellow man is the moti- 
vating one in most instances. I was conning over these 





matters last week in the Statler ballroom at Boston and 
in spite of the crowd I enjoyed myself listening to the 
visitors uncover personal experiences and observations. 


ILLIAM J. DUNSMORE, who came up from New 

York for the day, told his audience in a graphic 
way of the fallacy of attempting to make progress on 
just a few large cases each year by pointing out that the 
million dollar producers as a group averaged 166 cases 
a year for a policy average of $6,300. Felix U. Levy, a 
Penn Mutual leader in New York City, probably voiced 
a widespread sentiment when he said: “As long as we 
have a legitimate idea for him we can go back and see 
a man as often as we like. I don’t care what a man 
thinks of me today as long as he is going to be grateful 
to me 15 or 20 years from now.” . 


AROLD P. COOLEY came down from Portland and 
4 among other pertinent ideas got across, “It isn’t 
necessary to carry around the mental burden of the 
latest revenue act if you are going to talk to a man 
earning $300 a month, but it is essential to have a good 
understanding of how to live and die solvently on $300 
a month.” 

* 


ARREN MAGRUDER came up from Baltimore to 
WY enix at the luncheon and said, in the course of his 
remarks, something that applies to all salesmen no 
matter what they sell. “Most life insurance agents,” he 
commented, “don’t sell more than 60 per cent of their 
potential volume because they don’t devote more than 60 
per cent of their time to seeing people and asking them 
to buy life insurance.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Connecticut General, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Continental American Life, Franklin Life, 











Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Total 
Invest- 
Leans ment 
On Farm Property 9.69 
On Dwellings and Business Property 29.71 
Total 39.40 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds $210,080 1.74 
Stocks . eee ° 
Total eee $210,080 1.74 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds $591,862 4.90 
DT ccicietabaerecicatiehsstunenbae ee 
Total - $591,862 4.90 
Government Securities 
U S. Government Bonds $4,409,688 36.47 
Canadian Bonds .. couinaaaieas . verewel 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ~~ ...... ae 
State, County, Municipal 2,114,886 17.49 
Total bevded on $6,524,574 53.96 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds 
Stocks 7 ee 
Tota 
Recapitalation 
B nds $7,326,516 60.60 
Stocks ante 
Loans 4,764,337 39.40 
Total $12,090,853 100.00 





General American, Guardian Life of America, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, 
National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Mar. 6 ment Mar. 13 ment Mar. 20 ment 
$498,924 3.64 $558,024 6.69 771,563 8.50 
3,603,182 26.28 913,026 10.95 2,254,075 24.84 
$4,102,106 29.92 $1,471,050 17.64 $3,025,638 33.34 
321 .67 $154,798 1.86 $226,089 2.49 
550 08 , , 11,550 13 
$102,871 75 $154,798 1.86 $237,639 2.62 
39,137 1.01 $1,177,957 14.12 $493,076 5.44 
cee eee 10,000 12 e 
137 1.01 $1,187,957 14.24 $493,076 5.44 
719 40.31 $3,078,563 36.90 $3,514,654 $8.74 
2,938 46 3,250 3.76 764,750 8.43 
7,109 27.55 2,129,768 25.54 1,036,379 11.42 
7,766 68.32 $5,521,581 66.20 $5,315,783 58.59 
ceccse $5,100 .06 an 
$1,197 01 
aeeeee $5,100 -06 $1,197 01 
8,224 70.00 $6,859,436 82.24 $6,034,948 66.52 
550 .08 10,000 12 12,747 14 
2,106 29.92 1,471,050 17.64 3,025,638 33.34 
13,711,880 100.00 $8,340,486 100.00 $9,073,333 100.00 
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Review of N. Y. Legislation 


F and when Governor Lehman 

signs the score or more bills 
affecting and amending the New 
York insurance law, the session 
just ended will be recorded as 
one of the most important in 
the annals of the Empire State. 
A review of the developments 
of the first two weeks of March 
in Albany discloses a number of 
items of interest. The joint leg- 
islative committee created by 
the legislature of 1937 to study 
the insurance law, was extended 
for another year and given an 
appropriation of $30,000. The 
committee had asked for $50,000, 
and the right to investigate “the 
past, present and future, acts, 
conduct, influence, control, prac- 
tices and operations of indus- 
trial life insurance companies 
operating within the state; the 
officers, directors, agents and 
employees of such _ industrial 
life insurance companies,” etc., 
etc., but when the rules commit- 
tee of the assembly reported the 
resolution it had deleted there- 
from all language empowering 
it to investigate industrial life 
and other insurance companies, 
simply leaving the resulution an 
extension of the committee 
named in 1937. 

Assemblyman Piper declared, 
however, that in spite of the 
elimination of this language 
from the resolution, he felt the 
committee had ample power un- 
der the general provisions creat- 
ing it, to investigate industrial 
life companies, and that the 
committee would at an early 
date take up this subject. 

The legislature also extended 
the life of the Berg joint legis- 
lative committee to investigate 
compulsory motor vehicle in- 
surance for another year and 


With The Editors 


gave it $25,000 for expenses. 
This committee has been in ex- 
istence now for three years. 
Among the bills in the hands of 
the governor as 30 day bills are: 

The Wagner bill, introduced 
in the Assembly by Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., (son of the United 
States Senator from New York 
State), setting up a temporary 
state commission to study ways 
and means for minimizing the 
risk of illness. The assembly 
killed in committee, Assembly- 
man Wagner's bill for compul- 
sory health insurance. 

The Livingston Savings Bank 
Life insurance bill is before the 
governor as a 30 day bill. This 
bill passed the senate after as 
bitter a debate as has character- 
ized any session of the legisla- 
ture for several years. The re- 
publican members all refrained 
from voting until the democrats 
had mustered the necessary 26 
votes to insure passage of the 
bill and then insisted that their 
names again be called as “ab- 
sentees” when they voted on the 
measure. 

Two bills sponsored by the 


insurance brokers’ organizations. 


of New York city are before the 
governor. One of them author- 
izes the superintendent of insur- 
ance to require information of 
an association or corporation 
seeking a broker’s license to de- 
termine if the license is sought 
to evade the provisions of the 
rebating section of the insurance 
law. 

The second measure prohibits 
the use of the term insurance 
advisor, insurance counselor, in- 
surance analyst or other similar 
designation, unless licensed as 
an insurance broker or agent, 
or both. 

Industrial insurance company 








executives were courteously in- 
vited to attend hearings on bills 
calculated to rock to the founda. 
tion the system of industria] 
insurance and after the hearings 
the bills were promptly re 
ported. By one of the three ix 
dustrial insurance bills passe 
only do the companies gain 
This is accomplished in th 
Piper bill which rearranges th 
amounts of insurance which 
be written on children, so as t 
provide for a flat $400 maximun 
up to 10 years of age. The ty 
bills that the companies did ne 
desire are the O’Brien bill reg 
ulating contracts between if 































































dustrial companies and _ theif 
agents and the O’Brien bill ex- 
cluding endowment insurance 






from the definition of industrial 
insurance. 

A bill before the governor 
permitting group insurance of 
civil service employees should 
broaden the outlets for this type 
of insurance protection. 

After an exhaustive hearing 
on the superintendent’s plan for 
a sliding scale of interest rates 
on life policy loans, the Piper 
bill was finally passed, and is 
now before the governor as a 
30 day bill. The bill has been 
amended providing for a rate of 
4.8 per cent per year payable in 
advance or an equivalent effect- 
ive rate if interest is payable 
otherwise. The change from a 
sliding scale to a flat rate is 
practically the only concession 
the life companies received as to 
bills affecting their interests be 
for the legislature. The 4.8 per 
cent per year figures 4/10ths of 
one per cent a month as com 
pared with the present author 
ized rate of 5/10ths of one pe 
cent a month. 
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